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The Frontier Hypothesis: A Corollary 


I 

The focus of historical thought in the United States has been, 
is, and will long continue to be the “frontier hypothesis” of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. Interpretation, expansion, modifica- 
tion of the “significance of the American frontier’’’ occupy the 
efforts of many disciples of that son of Wisconsin, so much so 
that a distinguished historian was recently heard to say that 
since Turner’s enunciation of his theory there had been no new 
contribution to our national history. The present sketch is not 
offered as any reply to that seeming challenge, but rather in the 
hope that a broader importance will be seen to lie in the work 
of that special group of men and women who made so much of 
history, the missionaries in America. 

The mission as a frontier institution has received an excellent 
treatment at the hands of Professor Herbert E. Bolton in his 
essay of 1917,’ and the later works of this eminent man have 
abundantly clarified and enlarged his position. The mission had 
a definite duty assigned to it by a government which put this 
force in the forefront of its colonial policy. Spain found the 
institution exceptionally useful, even powerful, in forwarding 
her designs of advancing the frontier, protecting it, molding its 
elements into the commonwealth of the colony, and ensuring 
satisfactory relations with the parties beyond the boundary. 
San Antonio, El Paso and Santa Fe, Tucson, Yuma and San 
Diego point out for us today the function performed by the 
mission in Spanish hands, and to the East St. Augustine, Pensa- 
cola, and numerous smaller cities show the same. 


1 See his Frontier in American History, (1893) New York, 1920. 
2 “Mission as a Frontier Institution,” in American Historical Review, 
Oct., 1917. 
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4 W. EUGENE SHIELS 


How this notion of the mission as a frontier institution 
agrees with Turner’s thought is not always understood, and 
many writers are prone to overlook such a prominent part of the 
general story. The reason for this seems to lie in a too narrow 
concept of the place of the Indian in the ensemble. 

Turner put down his fundamental point in the “periodic re- 
turn to primitive conditions” along the frontier, the factor that 
made for the peculiar character of the frontier and produced 
as its resultant what James Truslow Adams so aptly describes 
as the American dream.’ The settler met the forest, the un- 
broken soil, the savage. He conquered them and settled. But 
his son moved on again, always into the great unknown and 
undeveloped country, fashioning with his own hands and brain 
and inventiveness the machinery to support life and make it 
livable. 

This story is, of course, widely true where the settler met 
the Indian as an enemy and a nuisance, or even where the man 
and government which so considered the Indian met no Indians 
whatever—though the settler always had in mind the possibility 
of “Indians.” But where the same native was encountered by 
men and governments who thought otherwise of the redskin— 
men who would make him a part of the body politic and of the 
Christian commonwealth—there the story is of another color; 
and there is a surprisingly large amount of this pigment in the 
picture of the advancing frontier. 

The entire Southern border, the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes sector running through the Rocky Mountains, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Appalachian hinterland presents this 
second type of frontier situation, where either government inten- 
tion, or religious forces, or a union of both embraced the Indian 
as a desirable part of the polity that was developing. These 
were, largely speaking, the three long frontiers in the movement 
which peopled our country. The thrust onward came from the 
three directions, Appalachian, Northern, and Gulf-Southwestern. 
Not from one only; for though the railroads and the machinery, 
the Constitution and the prevailing language, and the immigrant 
proceeded mostly from the Atlantic shores, the social body that 
is America is actually compounded of these three far-flung waves 








3 Epic of America, New York, 1931. It is the story of the American 
dream. 
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of influence. No longer does the historian agree with Parkman‘ 
that the French gave nothing to our life, and no longer does he 
deride the power of such monuments as Mission Dolores. The 
three borderlands, Anglo-Saxon, French-Canadian, and Spanish, 
mark the meeting of these long frontiers. And the Indian was 
the determining factor between the two methods of approach, 
the one “enslaving him,” the other “loving him to death.” 

Frontier history, then, should be treated from two stand- 
points, depending on the Indian and the view taken of his “fit- 
ness.” Wherever he had a well developed agricultural civiliza- 
tion and a soul to be saved, and whenever he was encountered 
by a white race having a definite colonial policy of inclusion of 
the Indian, there the story of the amalgamating influence of the 
mission is pre-eminent, whether of Spalding and Whitman in 
Oregon Territory, or in the Southwest of Garcés, Serra, Kino and 
Margil, or of Brebeuf, Marest or Mercier in a French outpost.° 

All this sounds strange to many ears. For the Anglo-Saxon, 
by a queer paradox, neglected any definite Indian policy except 
that founded on trade relations; and yet he moved on into Indian 
country in the most solid and fecund establishments of all the 
Americas. His Indians were rated as “good” or “bad” according 
to their beaver-furnishing or cabin-raiding propensities. His 
care of the native was confined to taking his lands from him or 
his greater liberties, finally even taking the Pacific Coast away 
from him, after obtaining such lesser properties as the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Columbia watersheds. 

However, even this Anglo-Saxon frontier moved with the 
help of the mission at many points. The Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws and Cherokees learned to deal with white men through 
the gray Franciscans, the white Dominicans, or the blackrobed 
Jesuits. The Natchez and Arkansas, the Seminoles, and farther 
North the Illinois, Miamis, Wyandots, even the Iroquois had 
their savagery softened by contact with these pioneers. Cross- 
ing the Mississippi, the Pottawatomies, Sioux, Mandans, Arapa- 
hoes, Blackfeet, Flatheads, Nez Perces, Willamettes, and count- 


4 See LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1922. The 
statement follows his glowing account of DuLut’s ceremonial claiming of 
the Great West, pages 39ff. It reads: “What now remains of the sov- 
ereignty thus pompously proclaimed? Now and then the accents of France 
on the lips of some straggling boatman or vagabond half-breed—this and 
nothing more.” 

5 On Marest and Mercier see, e.g., Garraghan, “Chapters in Frontier 
History, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934. 
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less Canadian tribes had their first solid contact with the white 
race through the missionary. The Indian was as much moved 
by bravery and disinterestedness and honor as by the profit in 
peltry, and his relations with the onward sweep of whites were 
deeply affected by the “men of God.” 

So far for the Anglo-Saxons. The Spaniards with their cattle 
frontier and its “long drive,” their mining frontier, their agri- 
cultural frontier, based their policy on missionary contact with 
all the forces in the van of their movement. The mission would 
tame the savage, set up some political system, begin the culture 
of the soil, build what later on became the towns, and particu- 
larly put up the Cross which was always the center of life in 
their country. 

France in time conceived a similar design for her vast Missis- 
sippi Valley and Louisiana, akin to her practice in the North- 
east. Father Charlevoix in 1723 urged that the way to the 
Pacific could be won by setting up posts among the Sioux and 
then going over the mountains, and four years afterward Fort 
Beauharnois was built on Lake Pepin with new missions in the 
vicinity. In 1700 the Kaskaskia Mission had been built on the 
River des Peres in what is now Carondalet in St. Louis. The 
Illinois missions are historic, and they led to the later Chicago 
and Peoria.’ Vincennes and Fort Wayne in Indiana, Detroit, 
Petoskey and Mackinac in Michigan, were built round mission 
beginnings. Ohio came late into this scheme because the Lakes 
route always passed by the Maumee until well after 1700; but 
in 1754 there were foundations at Sandusky, on the Maumee and 
the Big Miami. Wisconsin is full of the story, and St. Anthony 
Falls indicates the same in Minnesota. 

Such a narrative would be rounded out by an account of the 
various efforts of missionaries from the Anglo-Saxon sections 
at sporadic intervals. Officialdom, however, took no notice of 
this work. Other means of progress were preferred. 


I 


The nature of the mission leads many to neglect its historic 
value. What modern results depend from its work, is a constant 
undergraduate question. Where is it now? What came of it? 
Such a view forgets the purpose of the mission foundation. The 


6 A summary account of these events is found in Bolton and Marshall. 
Colonization of North America, New York, 1920, p. 287. 
7 See works cited of Garraghan and Parkman. 
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mission was definitely chosen as a distinctly frontier institution. 
As such it would be temporary, transient, formative, moving and 
not fixed. Both French and Spaniards proposed it as the front 
line of their advance. In the mind of the “New Laws” of Charles 
V, the mission was to be given ten years to do its work. It 
would then be supplanted by the civil institutions, the cabildo 
and the parish, and the mission would be moved ahead to the 
next chosen sector to perform a similar cycle wherever needed.* 

The peculiarly mission institutions were transient in form, 
and were meant to yield before the oncoming permanent setup; 
though as a matter of fact this transience sometimes lasted a 
hundred years because the divergence between ideal and reality 
counseled delay. Thus California remained purely missionary 
until Galvez came in 1766.° 

The formative character of the mission is seen in its work. 
In the records and letters there appears constantly the wish to 
build a “new Christianity” or a “New France” or a new “Span- 
ish municipium.” The Indians needed to be taught very many 
things, from the use of clothes and soap to the abandonment of 
cannibalism. The methods were of course often different. Thus 
the Franciscan Fathers in the Southwest usually aimed to teach 
their charges the Spanish language and Spanish manners and 
economy. The Jesuits generally tried to retain native ways and 
speech and adapt themselves to local tradition. Of course there 
were variations from this law, brought on by local conditions. 
When it proved impossible to continue without soldiery, the 
policy of isolation was abandoned, though it was successful in 
some localities for a long time. Above all these variations there 
was the uniform plan of forming the Indians into good citizens 
and good Christians, useful—and not merely exploitable—mem- 
bers of the economic society of the whites. 

In New France the same plan was prosecuted. Very early 
in the story the converts are brought from Huronia or the Upper 
Ottawa to the vocational schools and the society of the settle- 
ments. That the natives form civilized ways of justice, honest 
ways of barter, domestic cleanliness and order, political leader- 
ship according to the new model, was insisted on from the be- 
ginning.’*® The student of the Jesuit Relations will find these 
~ 8 On the “New Laws” see Bancroft, H. H., History of Mexico, II. 

® See Priestley, Herbert I., José de Gdlvez, Visitor-General of New 
Spain, 1765-1771, Berkeley, 1916, on the missions of California. 


10 See the sketch by Parkman in his Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century, Boston, 1867, pages 166-167, and passim. 
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aims and their achievement, in some such scene as the civilized 
Iroquois group who settled at Caughnawaga. 

But they must be on the move. The harvest field was con- 
ceived to be immense, as in fact it was, and the missionary 
always looked farther on, wondering when he might move his 
headquarters into the more remote places. Such was the dream 
of the Seminary Priests in their mission at Cahokia in 1735, 
where the remarkable Mercier wrote that almost daily he dis- 
cussed with his neighbor, Father Courier, “the missions which 
it is desirable should be established on the Missouri River.” In 
1724 they had said that the one thing that kept them at Cahokia, 
despite financial embarrassment, was “the hope they have that 
this little establishment will serve as entrepdt and nursery for 
scattering missionaries among the Indians of the river of the 
Missouri where they had been the first (to go) and with which 
they can more easily communicate from the locality where they 
are now established.”"* Thus did local ambition fit with official 
interest, though obviously from opposite motives. 

Such a temporary, transient, formative, moving institution, 
has been said to lack permanent effects.* Further study might 
shift this view. Many an Indian mission within the boundaries 
of the United States has grown into a college or university,** a 
city, or even a state (California). The personnel of the missions 
and the geographical and jurisdictional boundaries have fathered 
much of our contemporary ecclesiastical structure.’* Great busi- 
ness enterprises of modern times owe much to certain missions, 
for their financial beginnings, hospitality in early days, peace 
with the Indians which made for prosperous trade, guides 
through unknown places, and that general condition of order so 
necessary for civilized life. Who can count the worth of that 
one famous man, Father DeSmet, in assisting the expansion of 
United States government and people, their social, economic and 
religious life, in the area that was covered by his influence?" 


11 See Garraghan, “The Emergence of the Missouri Valley into His- 
tory,” in Chapters in Frontier History, pages 67-68. 

12 So speaks Robert E. Riegel in his excellent volume entitled America 
Moves West, in his chapter on religious factors. 

18 Mission work among Indians was done at Santa Clara in California, 
St. Mary’s in Kansas, Notre Dame at South Bend, etc. 

14 A chapter could be written on the modern descent from missions in 
all parts of the country. 

15 See Donnelly, W. Patrick, “Father Pierre-Jean De Smet: United 
States Ambassador to the Indians,” in Historical Records and Studies, 
Volume XXIV, New York, 1934, pages 7-143. 
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The whole story of the mission frontier is still to be written 
and appreciated. Paxson—the great exponent of Turner— 
Volwiler, Aiton, and the builders who are using the structural 
lies of the frontier hypothesis, have an enormous task even to 
assemble the factual material to support the discovery of 1893. 
When the energy of similar men has been expended on the 
mission corollary, on the significance of the mission in the 
frontier story, there will appear a fuller understanding of what 
we Americans are and how we come to be such. And a far 
more sensible view of the power of religious forces in modern 
history will have been revealed. 


W. EUGENE SHIELS, S. J., Ph. D. 
St. John’s University 
Toledo 










































The Onondaga Mission 


Note. This subject has been treated in fragments here and there but 
never in its entirety, nor since Thwaites’ Relations, nor fully based upon 
primary sources, nor with full cognizance of international implications. 
Under these conditions we feel justified in printing the paper in a single 
issue rather than in two parts. Editor. 


The story of Catholic beginnings in the present State of New 
York has often been retold. Since the days of Father Felix 
Martin, S. J., and his celebrated pupil, John Gilmary Shea, the 
history of Saint Isaac Jogues and his fellow martyrs has been 
ready at hand for all who willed to read. The recent canoniza- 
tion of these early confessors of the Faith in North America has 
led to a renewed interest in their missionary activities and writ- 
ers have not been wanting to record for this later generation 
the story of their lives and deeds.’ 

Yet it would be a matter of regret if the story of this heroic 
group was permitted to pass as the complete record of mission- 
ary activity within the territory of modern New York. Other 
laborers there were who toiled that the message of the Gospel 
might be brought to the people of the Five Nations. These 
others it is true were not called upon to seal their testimony of 
the Faith with their blood, but they were, notwithstanding, men 
of exalted ideals and mighty deeds whose names are writ large 
in the record of the pathfinders of the Faith in the New World. 
It is with only one chapter of this extensive missionary endeavor 
in the interior of New York that the present paper purports to 
deal. The Onondaga Mission for a time bid fair to become a 
vital center of evangelization in the then primitive wilderness 
of upper New York, and though the first promise soon faded 
before the horrors of Indian warfare, yet to this tiny early effort 


1R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 
vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901, constitute the chief documentary source for 
the study of the missionary activities of the French Jesuits in colonial 
New York. Secondary accounts will be found in Thomas J. Campbell, S. J., 
Pioneer Priests of North America, 3 vols., New York, 1908-1911; John J. 
Wynne, S. J., The Jesuit Martyrs of North America, New York, 1925; Felix 
Martin, S. J., Le R. P. Isaac Jogues, 1873, translated by John Gilmary Shea 
as The Life of Father Isaac Jogques, New York, 1885; Martin J. Scott, 
S. J., Isaac Jogues, Missionary and Martyr, New York, 1927; the Episcopal 
Bishop William I. Kip’s The Early Jesuit Missions in North America, New 
York, 1846, and in several other works, including a very large amount of 
periodical literature. A selection from the Jesuit Relations has been pre- 
pared by Edna Kenton, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, New 
York, 1925. 
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the great Church in the Empire State of today may in truth 
hearken back as to its beginnings.’ 


Preparations for the Mission 

The Onondagas were one of the federated Iroquois nations 
dwelling in what is now central and western New York and 
known to history as the Five Nations.* The first recorded effort 
to establish a mission among them dates from the visit of Father 
Simon Le Moyne, S. J., to central New York in 1654,‘ but the 
antecedents of this visit take us back to events of more than 
merely local moment in the history of the aboriginees of the 
Lakes Region, and bear a certain definite historical relation to 
the field of apostolic endeavor known as the Huron Mission.° 
It was while returning from the latter mission field in August, 
1642, that Saint Isaac Jogues and his companions were captured 
by the Mohawks and taken on the terrible journey to Ossernenon, 
later to be the scene of his maryrdom.* The fanatical hatred 
of the Mohawks prevented that famous missionary from under- 
taking organized missionary labors in the land of the Iroquois, 
but that work was to be undertaken by others within a few 
years and many of its most consoling features were direct re- 
sults of the previous missionary labors in the Huron country. 

Though kindred one to another, the Hurons were the special 
objects of the enmity of the Iroquois, an enmity which with time 
assumed menacing proportions. The French, as allies of the 
Hurons from the early days of the colony of New France, had 
to bear with their savage friends the hostility of the Five Na- 


2 Local historians have devoted considerable attention to the Onondaga 
Mission: Joshua V. H. Clark, Onondaga: Reminiscences of Earlier and 
Later Times, 2 vols., Syracuse, 1849; William M. Beauchamp, Past and 
Present of Syracuse and Onondaga County, New York, from Prehistoric 
Times to the Present Day, 2 vols., New York and Chicago, 1908; William 
P. Hewitt, History of the Diocese of Syracuse, Syracuse, 1909; John F. 
Mullany, The Pioneer Catholic Church of the State of New York, Syracuse, 
1897; Charles F. McEvoy, One Hundredth Anniversary of St. John the 
Baptist, Syracuse, N. Y., 1827-1927, Syracuse, 1927. 

3 Convenient summaries of the history of the New York Iroquois will 
be found in William M. Beauchamp’s Aboriginal Occupation of New York, 
Albany, 1900, and the same author’s History of the New York Iroquois, 
Albany, 1905. 

4 Thomas Hughes, S. J., History of the Society of Jesus in North Amer- 
ica, Text, II, 281, gives the year as 1653. This is evidently an oversight 
since a few lines later he correctly places the date as 1654. 

5 Cf. Thwaites’ classical introduction to the Jesuit Relations, Vol. I; 
also Louise P. Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin and the North- 
west, Madison, 1925, pp. 139-178. 

6 Ossernenon, Auriesville, Mongomery County, New York. It is now 
the site of the shrine of the North American Marytrs. 
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tions. Towards the close of the first half of the seventeenth 
century a war of extermination was inaugurated by the Iroquois 
against the Hurons, and the missions that had been established 
in the country of the latter people witnessed the horrors of 
Indian warfare. By 1650 the Huron nation was virtually de- 
stroyed, and the missionaries on returning to Quebec brought 
with them some three hundred Huron converts. These Christian 
Indians were formed into a village community which some years 
later was permanently located at what is now known as Lorette.’ 
Other Christian Hurons were taken captive to the Iroquois vil- 
lages in central New York where some of them were later found 
by the missionaries. 

The destruction of the Hurons was soon followed by the at- 
tacks of the Five Nations against such other peoples as the 
Neuters and the Eries. Before long however, some of the Iro- 
quois began to doubt the wisdom of continuing hostilities, and 
in the summer of 1653 representatives of the Onondaga, Cayuga, 
Seneca, and Oneida nations went to Canada to seek peace and 
to request the establishment of missions and of a French colony 
in their country. This sudden change of heart was naturally 
questioned by the French who without committing themselves 
arranged for a council to be held between the French and the 
Iroquois at Quebec the following year. This council met at 
Quebec in February, 1654. The French, though still unconvinced 
of the sincerity of the savage’s protestations of peace, deter- 
mined to send Father Simon Le Moyne, S. J., to the Iroquois 
cantons to confirm the proposals of peace and to survey at first 
hand the dispositions of the tribes and the advisability of estab- 
lishing a mission among them. It was on such a mission that 
Father Le Moyne first came to Onondaga.* 

Leaving Quebec on July 2, 1654, Father Le Moyne was joined 
at Montreal by a young Frenchman, and together they left the 
latter town for the Iroquois country, July 17th. Journeying up 


7 Lorette, on the east bank of the Saint Charles River, about eight 
miles northwest of the city of Quebec. 

8 A detailed account of these negotiations will be found in the relation 
of 1653-1654, R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesiut Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, XLI (hereafter cited as J. R.). We have tried to locate certain 
prominent incidents of the journey according to the modern place-names 
of the locality visited. The routes of these early Jesuit missionaries to the 
Iroquois country have been worked out in considerable detail by Nellis M. 
Crouse, Contributions of the Canadian Jesuits to the Geographical Knowl- 
edge of New France, 1632-1675, Ithaca, New York, 1924. Beauchamp’s 
notes in the various volumes of the Jesuit Relations (Thwaites Edition) 
treating of the Onondaga Mission should also be consulted. 
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the Saint Lawrence River to Lake Ontario, the party arrived 
on August ist at an Onondaga fishing village located on the 
lake, probably at or near the mouth of what is now known as 
Salmon River. Here Father Le Moyne met a Christian Indian 
of the Petun nation and heard his confession.’ On the 5th the 
missionary arrived at the Onondaga village located at what is 
now known as Indian Hill, some two miles southeast of the 
village of Manlius, in the town of Pompey.*° 

The reception of the missionary by the Indians is perhaps 
best described by himself: 


At a quarter of a league from the village, I began a harangue which 
brought me into high favor; I called by name all the Captains, families, 
and persons of importance,—speaking slowly and in the tone of a Captain. 
I told them that Peace was attending my course, that I was dispelling war 
in the more distant nations, and that joy was accompanying me. Two 
Captains made me their harangue upon my entrance, but with a joy and 
a light that I had never seen in savages. Men, women, and children,—all 
showed me respect and love.11 


On the evening of his arrival Father Le Moyne assembled the 
chiefs and presented to them the presents which he had brought, 
accompanying the presentation of each with a symbolic speech. 


On the 6th I received calls from different quarters to administer my 
medicine to some little weak and emaciated children, and I baptized some 
of them. I heard the confessions of some of our old Huron Christians, and 
found that God is everywhere and that He is pleased to work in person 
in hearts where the faith has held sway.12 


On the following day the missionary had the happiness of 
baptizing a captive girl of the Neuter nation who had been care- 
fully instructed by Teresa, a Christian Huron captive. “This was 
the first baptism of a grown person at Onnontagé,” he writes, 
“for which we are indebted to the Piety of a Huron woman.”"® 

After awaiting the arrival of representatives from the other 
Iroquois nations, the great council opened at the Onondaga 
village on August 10th, with envoys present from all of the Five 
Nations except the Mohawks who were not yet reconciled to 


9J. R., XLI, 95-97. 

10In 1917 the Knights of Columbus unveiled a granite shaft on Indian 
Hill, marking the site where the first Mass, as far as extant records testify, 
was said in the state of New York. For the address of Father Thomas J. 
Campbell, S. J., on the occasion see United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, Historical Records and Studies, XI, 31-46. 

11J.R., XLI, 99. 

12 Ibid., 101. 

13 Ibid., 103. 
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peace and sent no representatives. The dramatic oration of 
Father Le Moyne on this occasion touched upon all the matters 
awaiting the decision of the envoys.'* The council assured the 
missionary of the good will of the nations, and urged him to 
select a site for the proposed French settlement. 

The object of his visit accomplished, Father Le Moyne began 
preparations for his return to Quebec. Before leaving, however, 
he recovered from the Indians two relics of previous Jesuit mis- 
sionary endeavor among the aborigines of North America—the 
New Testament of Saint Jean de Brebeuf and a devotional work 
belonging to Saint Charles Garnier, both of whom had been 
martyred by the Indians some years before.’ Before departing 
the Father, on August 15th, also baptized the first Onondaga 
convert to whom was given the name of Jean Baptiste."* 

It was after leaving the Onondaga village on his return jour- 
ney to Canada that another incident of far-reaching consequence 
marked this first journey of Father Le Moyne to the Iroquois 
country. After reaching the shores of Onondaga Lakes, some 
miles distant from the Onondaga village, on the 16th, the mis- 
sionary was conducted to a spring of which the Indains were 
afraid to drink. Father Le Moyne on tasting found it to be a 
spring of salt water. This is the first reference in history to 
the subsequently famous salt springs of Onondaga which, more 
than any other natural factor, account for the early growth and 
prosperity of the city of Syracuse. Many years ago the officials 
of the municipality erected a commemorative monument to 
Father Le Moyne who may in a very real sense be considered 
the herald of the city’s opportunities."’ 

Leaving Onondaga Lake the following day, the missionary 
continued his journey back to Quebec, finding groups of Chris- 
tians along the way, notably at or near the present town of 
Phoenix, New York, and on Lake Ontario at the mouth of the 
Salmon River.'* Speaking of these latter Christians, Father Le 
Moyne says that they “confessed themselves and furnished me 
devotion in their sentiments of piety.’”"® On September 6th the 


14 Father Le Moyne’s account of the council will be found in J. R., XLI, 
109-119. 

15 Ibid., 119-121. 

16 Ibid., 123. 

17 Ibid., 123-125. 

18 For a discussion of the probable routes of Father Le Moyne to and 
from Onondaga see J. R., XLI, 255-256, and Crouse, op. cit., 62 et seq. 

19 J, R., XLI, 127. 
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missionary reached Montreal and on the 11th was back at 
Quebec. 

Such in brief was the missionary and diplomatic journey 
undertaken by Father Le Moyne to the land of the Iroquois and 
such may be considered the proximate antecedents of the 
Onondaga Mission. In the following year a delegation of Iro- 
quois went to Quebec to confirm the peace, when, we are told, 
“they also appointed us a place in the center of all their nations, 
which we hope, if God favors our enterprises, to erect us a new 
Ste. Marie, like that whose prosperity we formerly witnessed in 
the heart of the Huron country.”*° 


The First Mission 
1655-1658 


The report of Father Le Moyne on the prospects for success- 
ful missionary work in the Iroquois country was apparently fav- 
orable, and when a delegation of Indians representing the Upper 
Iroquois visited Quebec in the next year, 1655, to confirm the 
peace already established and again urged that missionaries be 
sent to their country, the authorities gave their consent to the 
inauguration of the mission. Father Peter Chaumonat and 
Father Claude Dablon were selected to begin the new foundation, 
and on September 19th set out from Quebec for central New 
York.” The account of this journey, compiled by Father Dablon, 
recounts in considerable detail the route followed and the priva- 
tions, especially the shortage of food, experienced along the 
way.”* Like Father Le Moyne on his journey of the previous 
year, the Fathers found captive Christians of the western tribes 
at the various Iroquois encampments which they visited along 
the route. 

On November 5th the Fathers and their guides arrived at the 
principal Onondaga village, on Indian Hill, visited by Father Le 
Moyne the year before. During the first few days after their 
arrival the missionaries were obliged to endure the round of 
receptions and councils characteristic of Indian procedure in 
events of such importance. On Sunday, the 14th, Mass was 
offered in the cabin of Teotonharason, who had already pro- 
claimed her preference for Christianity and had instructed her 
family and asked for baptism. The first chapel, a small bark 


20 J. R., XLII, 53. 
21J.R., XLII, 61. 
22 Ibid., 61 seq. 
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building, was built on November 18th, the feast of the dedication 
of the Church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul: 


It is true that all our marble and precious metals were only bark. 
Upon its completion, it was consecrated by the Baptism of three children, 
to whom the way to Heaven was opened under that bark roof just as well 
as it is to those who are held over fonts whose arches are of gold and 


silver.23 


This bark chapel, of the title of Saint John the Baptist, was 
the first Catholic chapel built, as far as extant records testify, 
within the limits of the present state of New York. It must be 
distinguished from the chapel built sometime later at the French 
settlement on the shores of Onondaga Lake. The latter was the 
first Catholic chapel for whites within the state.** 

From the beginning of their work among the Onondagas the 
Fathers had found souls ready and eager to accept the message 
of salvation. Formal public opposition to their teaching does 
not seem to have existed to any extent, and while the elders of 
the nation were for the most part unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices which the acceptance of Christianity demanded, yet they 
urged the people to listen to the missionaries and in general 
aided their work. On the first Sunday in Advent, November 
28th, “the first formal Catechism was held in one of the chief 
cabins of Onontagué, our Chapel being too small.”** 

The work of evangelization progressed with the weeks. Souls 
came to see in the teaching of Christianity the truth and peace 
which they had found wanting in the superstitions of the tribes. 
But the work of the Fathers was not without its trials: 


Dreams form one of the chief hindrances to their Conversion; and to 
these they are so attached that they attribute to them all their past great 
successes, both in war and hunting. Now, as they well know that the 
belief in dreams is incompatible with the Faith, they become even more 
obstinate; especially as they are aware of the fact that, the moment the 
Hurons received the Faith and abandoned their dreams, their ruin began, 
and their whole Country has ever since been declining to its final total 
destruction.26¢ 


But the Iroquois had not forgotten the promise of the French 


23 Ibid., 125. 

24 Printed accounts of the Onondaga Mission frequently fail to dis- 
tinguish sufficiently between these two chapels, the first for the Indians, 
on Indian Hill, and the second for the French colony, on the shores of 
Onondaga Lake. 

25 J. R., XLII, 129. 

26 Ibid., 135. 
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to send a colony to their country, and on February 29, 1656, they 
made a final request to the Fathers that the promise be ful- 
filled, threatening, in the event that it was not fulfilled, to break 
off all relations with the French: 


“Why do you not come at once,” they asked, “since you see our whole 
village embracing you? All this Winter the Chapel has been crowded, for 
prayers and instructions; you have been very well received in all the cabins, 
when you visited them to teach the inmates; and you cannot doubt our 
wishes after receiving so solemn a present from us, with such public 
protestations that we are Believers.’’27 


But Quebec was far away and the means of communication 
difficult. Yet the Fathers felt that to delay longer might spell 
the ruin of what had already been accomplished: 


Therefore, fearing to lose so favorable an opportunity, we sought every 
possible way to send word to Kebec of their state of mind, and to hasten 
the coming of the French. But no one would undertake to conduct one of 
us to Kebec, fearing to let slip the season for securing Beavers and a whole 
year’s supplies. ... We despaired of being able to make the journey, 
although it was absolutely necessary for our settlement. For more than 
two months we had been using all kinds of expedients to gain our end, 
but all in vain. At last, it occurred to us make a novena to Saint John 
the Baptist, Patron of this Mission; and we said nine Masses, to gain light 
upon the matter in which we were beset with utter darkness. And lo! 
contrary to our expectation and to all human probability, without knowing 
how or by whom it was effected, immediately after the ninth Mass I left 
Onnontagué, accompanied by two of the Village’s leading young men and 
by several others,—whom Saint John undoubtedly prompted to undertake 
this journey. Moreover, the leader of this escort was named Jean Baptiste, 
and was the first of the Iroquois Baptised in perfect health.2s 


Accompanied now by Indian guides, Father Dablon set out 
from Onondaga for Quebec on the morning of March 2, 1656. 
The trying and dangerous journey, undertaken at the beginning 
of a northern March, is recorded by the missionary in his 
journal.”° 


The French Colony: Mission of Saint Mary’s of Ganentaa 
1656-1658 
Confidence in the stability of the Iroquois declarations of 
peace were not too strong or too general among the French, but 
the urgency of the situation demanded that a start be made. 


27 Ibid., 201. 
28 Ibid., 203-205. 
29 Ibid., 205-215. 
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Finally some fifty Frenchmen were found who were willing to 
start for the Onondaga country. The party left Quebec on 
May 17, 1656, under command of Mons. Du Puys, and was ac- 
companied by Fathers Francis le Mercier, Superior of the Jesuit 
missions in New France, René Menard, Jacques Fremin, and 
Claude Dablon, and Brother Ambrose Broat and Brother Joseph 
Boursier. The company was also accompanied by some Senacas 
and Hurons as well as by the Onondaga guides. Leaving Mon- 
treal on June 8th, they made their way in twenty canoes, one 
of which bore a banner with the name of Jesus inscribed on 
it.°° Food was scarce towards the last of the journey, but on 
the 9th of July they were relieved by the arrival of three canoes 
bringing corn and salmon which had been sent by Father 
Chaumonot and the “elders” of the Onondagas, and on the after- 
noon of the 11th they reached the entrance to Lake Ganentaa 
(Onondaga) and a short time later were greeted by a group of 
prominent Onondagas at the spot previously selected by Fathers 
Chaumonot and Dablon for the settlement.*® This site was lo- 
cated on the north shore of Onondaga Lake, not far from the 
modern town of Liverpool, a suburb of the city of Syracuse." 

An interesting incident in the history of the Mission of Ste. 
Marie de Ganentaa and one that has quite frequently escaped 
notice, was the grant of land in the Iroquois country made by 
the French officials in New France to the missionaries. Under 
date of April 12, 1656, de Lauson, Governor of New France, 
conveyed to the Fathers, “ten leagues of space in every direc- 
tion,” at a site to be selected by them near the mission. Over 
this tract the missionaries were to have “full rights of justice 
and seigniory.” 

The site of the French fort and the Mission of Ste. Marie has 
long been identified with reasonable certainty. The fort proper 
apparently enclosed about one acre of ground, “with a block- 
house at the northeast corner, and a bastion at another.’’** 

While work was progressing at the new site Father Mercier 
went with some fifteen soldiers to the Onondaga village at Indian 
Hill where Father Chaumonot had meanwhile been carrying on 


80 The account of this journey may be found in J. R., XLITI, 135-151. 

81 The site of the French fort and chapel is described in the same 
volume, 151-155. 

82 J. R., XLI, 245-247. 

88 William E. McClusky (Ed.), Dedication of Jesuit Well and Repro- 
duction of French Chapel and Fort of Ste. Marie of Ganentaa, August 16, 
1933, Syracuse, 1933. 
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the work of the ministry. It was on this occasion that the 
Father Superior, Mercier, or Achiendase, as he was called by 
the Iroquois, succeeded in filling the réle of peacemaker between 
the Senecas and the Mohawks.* 

During the next month, August, a chapel was built at the 
Mission of Ste. Marie, the first Catholic chapel for whites in the 
present state of New York.* 

In the meanwhile missionary work was inaugurated at vari- 
ous Indian cantons throughout central New York. While some 
of the Fathers remained at Onondaga, Father Menard went to 
the Cayugas and Father Chaumonot to the Senacas. Somewhat 
later Father Menard and Father Chaumonot went together to 
the country of the Oneidas, some twenty-five miles to the east.** 
A beginning was being made in carrying the Gospel to the Iro- 
quois, while at the central mission at Onondaga visible signs of 
a new religious life were evident: 

The divine office is recited, the sacraments are administered, the Chris- 


tian virtues are practiced with as much modesty, care, and fervor as they 
are in the most Catholic and devout provinces of France.3* 


Over two hundred Indians were baptized in a brief while, we 
are told, five of them being from among the most important 
members of the nation, and prospects for the success of the 


mission appeared bright. 

But the Mohawks had not recovered from the wound which 
their pride had received when the French colony was settled at 
Onondaga rather than in their own country, and ere long their 
savage instincts were conspiring to bring about the destruction 
of the colony and mission.** Information of the intended mas- 
acre of the French at Onondaga having been received at the 
colony, preparations for a secret departure were soon under 
way. The account of the departure of the colonists and mission- 
aries from the Iroquois country has been handed down to us by 
different authors,** and while these various accounts differ in 
matters of detail, the main features of the departure are appar- 
ent. A number of boats had been secretly constructed within 


84 J. R., XLIII, 161 seq. 

85 Cf. note 24. 

36 J. R., XLITI, 185 seq. and XLIV, 21 seq. 

87 Ibid., 35. 

88 Ibid., 153 for details of the increasing hostility. 

89 J, R., XLIV, 159-161 contains a clear and authentic account from the 
pen of Father Paul Ragueneau. 
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the fort, and late in the evening of March 20, 1658, the little 
group of Frenchmen, apparently some fifty-three in number, 
slipped quietly away, and on April 3rd arrived at Montreal. 

So closed the history of the first Onondaga Mission and the 
attempted French colony in the land of the Iroquois. The mis- 
sion bell, we are told, was taken by the Onondagas to their 
village on Indian Hill where fragments of it were found a cen- 
tury and a half later. 


The Second Mission 
1667-8 - 1687 

The unfriendly attitude which occasioned the abandonment 
of the French colony and the first Onondaga Mission was a pre- 
lude to the opening of another series of Indian hostilities against 
the French. The Oneidas and the Mohawks began to carry their 
attacks to the center of French colonization in North America 
and for a time the Canadian villages were in a state of virtual 
siege by the savages. It soon became apparent to the French 
authorities that a decisive blow must be struck at the power of 
the Iroquois if French authority and prestige were to be estab- 
lished in the New World. In consequence of this determination 
the Marquis de Tracy was sent to New France in 1665 with the 
largest body of trained troops yet quartered in North America. 
Tracy’s arrival made possible the inauguration of a more vig- 
orous French resistance. Early in 1666 Monsieur de Courcelles, 
the Governor of New France, led a portion of these troops 
against the offending cantons, but the expedition was poorly 
planned and returned without once engaging the enemy in battle. 

Later in the same year, however, Tracy conducted his force 
against the Mohawks with effective results. Entering the Iro- 
quois country by way of Lake Champlain, he captured and laid 
waste the Iroquois towns along his line of march to the Mohawk 
River. The Mohawks were now taught their first lesson in the 
strength of the white men’s arms and by the time the troops 
reached the center of their nation they were ready to acquiesce 
in the superiority of the French power. The peace that fol- 
lowed seemed relatively secure. 

But between the outbreak of the late hostilities and the 
quietude following Tracy’s campaign, a significant political ad- 
justment had taken place to the east of the Iroquois country. 
In 1664 the Dutch garrison and governor at New Amsterilam 
capitulated to the fleet of the Duke of York, and New Nether- 
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land became New York. This exchange of sovereignty would 
in time seriously affect the prospects of successful missionary 
endeavor in upper New York, but that story properly belongs to 
the concluding chapter of our study. Let us now return and 
trace the more significant aspects of the history of the Iroquois 
country during the troubled years between 1658 and the opening 
of the second mission. 

The Onondagas had at first taken no part in this new war, 
and while they later joined the other cantons in the general 
offensive, they were among the first to sue for peace. The first 
mission had not been in vain and the teachings of the mission- 
aries had not been altogether forgotten. There lived at that 
time in the Onondaga village an Indian of unusual sagacity and 
goodness of heart, Garakontié, who although he had not em- 
braced Christianity, had, after the departure of the missionaries, 
served as the protector of the Christians in the village, assisting 
them in the practice of their religion, rescuing as many as he 
was able of the French captives brought to the Iroquois country 
and now sponsoring a move for peace.*’ 

In 1660 an embassy from the Onondagas and Cayugas ar- 
rived in Canada seeking peace and the return of the missionaries 
to their country. The French had ample grounds to doubt the 
endurance of the proferred peace. At most but two of the five 
nations were represented in the embassy and the councils of 
war might likely enough soon again prevail among these. But 
reasons of religion and charity demanded that the opportunity 
not be neglected. Father Le Moyne was asked to return again 
to the Iroquois country, and he responded with alacrity ond 
joy.*' 

Six miles from the Onondaga village he was met by Gara- 
kontié,** and on August 12, 1660, he was received by the sachems 
of the three western Iroquois nations—the Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Senecas. It was then agreed that Garakontié and nine 
French captives should proceed to Canada to negotiate peace, 


40 Garakontié, born about 1600, was for many years the staunchest 
Irovuoin friend of the French. Charlevoix says of him: “Garakonthié was 
Indian only in birth and education, and with all the good qualities that it 
is impossible not to recognize in his nation, he had an excellent disposition. 
great mildness, a superior intellect, and great uprightness.” History and 
General Description of New France. (Eng. Trans. by J. G. Shea), 3 vols.. 
New York, 1868, III, 41. A good account of Garakontié will be found in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, VII, 130-131. 

4.1J.R., XLVI, 155 seq., and XLVII, 67 seq. 

42 J.R., XLVI, 73, for an account of his reception. 
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while Father Le Moyne would remain in the cantons.** Through- 
out the winter of 1660-61 therefore, the missionary remained in 
central New York, visiting some ten villages where he baptized 
many dying infants as well as a number of adult converts, and 
ministered again to the Christian Indians in the Iroquois coun- 
try. In due time Garakontié returned to Onondaga and in 
August, 1661, Father Le Moyne set out for Canada. This was 
his last visit to Onondaga, the intrepid founder of that mission 
dying at Cap de la Madeleine, November 24, 1665. 

Soon after the departure of Father Le Moyne the war was 
renewed, but with less successful termination for the Iroquois. 
Meanwhile Garakontié aided the French and Indian Christians 
and labored for peace. Such in brief was the history of the 
Onondaga country in the years between the close of the first 
mission and the restoration of peace following the expedition 
of the Marquis de Tracy. 

A new era opened for the Iroquois missions after the humb- 
ling of the tribes, and all five of the federated nations were 
anxious for peace. The restoration of the missions followed 
quickly. 

In July, 1667, Fathers Jacques Fremin, Jacques Bruyas and 
Jean Fremin, the first of the new contingent of missionaries, set 
out for the Iroquois country. They went directly to the Mohawk 
village of Gandawaqué, the modern Auriesville, the site of the 
martyrdom of Saint Isaac Jogues, where they founded the Mis- 
sion of Saint Mary’s.** This mission served for a time as the 
center of Jesuit missionary activity in the Iroquois lands, Father 
Bruyas going from there to the Oneidas where he established 
the Mission of Saint Francis Xaiver.* 

The re-establishment of the Onondaga Mission may more 
definitely be said to date from the arrival there in 1668 of Father 
Julian Garnier, the first Jesuit ordained in Canada. He was 
kindly received by Garakontié, who after building a new chapel 
for the mission, set out again for Canada with a number of 
French captives, bent on securing additional missionary assist- 
ance.** Fathers Stephen de Carheil and Peter Milet were now 
assigned to the Iroquois missions, arriving at Onondaga in Octo- 


48 Ibid., 81. 

44 J. R., LI, 179 seq. records the journey of the Fathers and their arrival 
at the Mohawk village. 

45 Ibid., 221 seq. 

46 Ibid., 239 seq. 
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ber, 1668.‘" Father Milet took up the duties of resident mission- 
ary at Onondaga, while Father Garnier went with Father de 
Carheil to the Cayugas. By the close of 1668 therefore, missions 
were established in each of the five nations. The restored Iro- 
quois missions now entered on two decades of activity for civil- 
ization and Christianity. 

“. . . Of all the Iroquois Missions,” asserts the Relation of 
1667-1668, speaking of the Mission of Saint John the Baptist 
at Onondaga, “the one which we regard with the most com- 
plaisance is this one; because, besides what we have just said 
about it, it was the very first to receive the light of the Gospel, 
and can pass for the oldest Church among the Iroquois.’’** 

Because of its importance as the center of the Iroquois con- 
federacy, Onondaga often had two missionaries. The fact that 
captives were there often burned at the stake made possible the 
frequent if courageous exercise of the ministry.“ 

In 1670 Garakontié was baptized and confirmed in the Cathe- 
dral of Quebec. The event was adorned with all the splendor 
befitting so happy an occasion, Bishop Laval administering the 
sacraments, with the governor as godfather and Mademoiselle 
Boutroue, daughter of the Intendant, as godmother.*° 

Meanwhile the Fathers again set about the work of evan- 
gelization. Two particular difficulties hindered their labors, dif- 
ficulties proceeding from their Dutch neighbors to the eastward 
—the intoxicants given to the Indians in exchange for furs and 
which led to frequent debauches, and the false assertions of 
these people respecting the Catholic Faith." In the autumn of 
1669, however, special efforts were made by the Fathers for the 
conversion of the adults and for the impressive and fitting cele- 
bration of the feast of Christmas." 

In 1671 Father John de Lamberville arrived at Onondaga to 
assist, and soon to succeed, Father Milet, and with his coming 
we meet the name of perhaps the most famous of the later mis- 
sionaries to this people. It was Father John de Lamberville, 
assisted at time by his brother James and by other Fathers, 
who was to continue, with an interruption of two years, at 
Onondaga to the close of that mission and who was finally to 


47 J. R., LI, 153 seq. 
48 J.R., LI, 237 seq. 
49 J. R., LI, 171 seq. 
50 J. R., LIT, 53-57. 
51 Ibid., 179 seq. 
52 Ibid., 275 seq. for an account of the celebration of the feast. 
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bear the double burden of English hostility and the duplicity of 
a French governor. 

Space will not permit us to make a detailed study of the 
history of this second mission to the Onondagas, but we may 
obtain a fairly adequate idea of conditions there from the letters 
and reports of Father John de Lamberville during his fourteen 
years of residence at that mission. His predecessor, Father 
Milet, has left an account of the methods employed in the work 
of evangelization. Catechisms, sermons and exhortations were 
the means by which the Fathers sought to teach the natives the 
truths of Faith. These missionaries labored under no misappre- 
hension respecting the intellectual capacity of the Indians, 
especially their ability to grasp abstract ideas, and we find them 
supplementing their oral instructions by the use of pictures and 
even of games. Of the latter we have an account of one called 
“From Point to Point’”—from the point of birth to the point of 
eternity—composed of representatives of the commandments, 
the various virtues, the sacraments, the principal sins, and the 
like.“* “ . .. mildness and force, threats and prayers, labors 
and tears,”’ the missionary informs us, were used “to build up 
this new Church and convert these poor savages.””** 

At the mission Father Milet called the people to prayer in the 
chapel twice a day. Aided by Garakontié he sought to break 
them of their slavery to dreams and from the invocation of the 
devil. Success attended the missionary’s efforts and within a 
few weeks we are told crowds attended the services in the chapel 
and a lively interest in the Faith was stimulated throughout the 
village. Speaking of the services at Christmas the Father re- 
marked that it seemed to him “... that I was not among 
Savages and Barbarians, but rather in the midst of a country of 
Christians,—so much piety and devotion did I remark in the 
people.”’** 

But if, as Father Milet thought, “this Mission is the least 
difficult of all those among the Iroquois,” there were not want- 
ing there obstacles to the spread of the Faith. Garakontié was 
almost the only Onondaga genuinely devoted to the Faith. Al- 
most the entire Onondaga church was composed of Christian 
captives, Hurons and others from beyond the Five Nations. By 
the perseverance of these the missionaries were cheered. Dreams 





53 Ibid., 207-213. 
54 Ibid., 205. 
55 Ibid., 277. 
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and intemperance were the great hindrances to the success of the 
mission. When sober the Onondagas brought their children to 
the missionary for baptism, but when drunk the villages were 
scenes of horror. Father Lamberville too, in writing to his 
superiors, took occasion to remark on the lack of spiritua! in- 
sight among the Iroquois.** The missionaries’ chief success was 
among the dying. Most of the baptisms were of children in 
danger of death: “This is the most certain fruit that we gather 
in this country, where it is desirable that the children should 
die before attaining the use of reason.”*’ Of the trials of the 
missionaries where Indians were dying of protracted illness and 
in which the Fathers sought to effect their conversion, we are 
told that “Great patience is needed to endure all their ill humor 
and their savage whims, if one desires, in spite of rebuffs, to 
secure their salvation.’’* 

In 1676 the Church among the Iroquois suffered a very grave 
loss in the death of Garakontié, who for so many years had been 
the faithful protector of the Church and its children in the can- 
tons. Father Lamberville has left an account of his death.” 

The report of the mission for 1679 does not spare the recital 
of its less happy features. Drunkenness was rampant and pre- 
sented “as it were, a picture of hell, through the great disorders 
‘which it occasioned.’*’ The missionaries were at times com- 
pelled to remain hidden in their chapels. 


The Close of the Mission 

But discouraging as conditions were the missionaries would 
quite probably have continued indefinitely at their labors in that 
field had not a combination of circumstances of a political and 
economic nature hastened the conclusion of missionary labors 
at Onondaga. 

It will be recalled that the fur trade had been the most im- 
portant element in the economic life of New France from the 
earliest years of the colony. During the years of the Dutch 
occupation of New York rivalry existed between the French of 
Canada and their neighbors in the Hudson Valley. But with the 
establishment of English sovereignty in New York in 1664 this 


56 J.R., LVII, 127. 
57 J. R., LVIII, 219. 
58 Ibid., 215. 

59 J. R., LXI, 23-29. 
60 Ibid., 159 seq. 
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rivalry became more acute, and the alliance of the Iroquois, 
occupying as they did a key position between New York, Canada 
and fur lands of the West, became an important objective of the 
English representatives in New York. While Garakontié lived 
the French had a powerful friend in the Iroquois confederacy, 
but after his death English influence made stout gains in the 
cantons. The representatives of the two rival nations in the 
New World were soon involved in acrimonious controversy, and 
ultimately the Onondaga Mission fell a victim to imperial am- 
bitions. 

The immediate occasion of the outbreak of the series of 
difficulties that led to the closing of the mission was of quite 
ordinary occurrence in seventeenth-century America. Fourteen 
Frenchmen escorting a cargo of merchandise to the Illinois coun- 
try were captured by a war party of Senecas and the merchan- 
dise seized. A prudent governor and one with some little experi- 
ence in American affairs of the day might have left the incident 
pass without more than cursory notice. But the gubernatorial 
office in New France was held at the time by M. de la Barre who 
had arrived in the country but a few weeks before. In his 
misjudgment of the gravity of the act and apparently with 
little thought of the consequences, he decided to invade the 


Seneca country and make them feel the weight of French dis- 


pleasure. When Father Lamberville heard of the governor’s 
intention he labored feverishly, though without effect, to dis- 
suade him from the project, the many evil consequences of which 
he saw only too clearly.” 

In August, 1684, de la Barre’s army arrived on New York 
soil, probably at the mouth of the Salmon River,®** where he 
encamped, short of provisions, in a swampy region where a 
large number of the soldiers soon fell ill. Unable to proceed 
further with his troops, he dispatched a messenger to Father 
Lamberville begging the missionary to persuade the Onondagas 
to send a delegation to meet him. A group of Indians set out 
but when they saw the weakness of the French forces their 
attitude of conciliation turned to one of haughtiness, and the 


61 O'Callaghan, E. B. (Ed.), Documentary History of the State of New 
York, I, 127 seq. 

62 It is difficult because of the various names used for the same location 
to determine some of these sites with certainty. 
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governor was compelled to accept humiliating terms of peace 
from the savages.* 

De la Barre was soon recalled from the governorship of New 
France and was succeeded by Denonville who was sent out with 
instructions to humble the Iroquois. Arriving in New France 
in 1685, he soon set about preparations for a war against the 
Iroquois. Calling Father Lamberville to Quebec, he instructed 
him to send Iroquois deputies to Cataroqui* to negotiate a 
treaty, and then sent him back unsuspectingly to the Iroquois 
country to await and bear the brunt of the savages’ hostility 
that might be expected to follow the governor’s intended treach- 
ery. Meanwhile Denonville wrote to M. de Seignelay, November 
8, 1686: 


That poor Father, however, knows nothing of our designs... .I am 
very sorry to see him exposed, but should I withdraw him this year the 


storm will, without doubt, burst sooner upon us... .65 


Father Lamberville succeeded in his commission and some 
two score prominent Iroquois set out in the following spring. 
In June they arrived at the designated meeting place where they 
were seized and taken to Canada. Some of them were later sent 
to France to serve as galley-slaves, and several died from hard- 
ship and the unaccustomed manner of life. 

It might be expected that the anger of the Iroquois would 
be vented against Father Lamberville who had persuaded them 
to undertake the embassy and had promised them the protection 
of the same governor who had treated them so treacherously. 
It speaks well for their discernment that they did nothing of the 
kind. The older men of the cantons knew that the missionary 
was not to blame, but they feared that the anger of the younger 
warriors might be turned against him, and as a precaution they 
conducted him to the French outpost at Cataroqui.* 

This act of treachery meant the close of the Onondaga Mis- 
sion. But let us now return to gather up the slender but suffi- 
ciently clear evidence of another side of the story of the later 
days of that mission. 

In 1682 Thomas Dongan was appointed governor of New 


68 O’Callaghan, E. B. (Ed.), Documents Relating to the Colonial His- 
tory of the State of New York, IX, 236-239. 

64J.R., LXIV, 243 for Fr. Lamberville’s account of the treacherous 
proceedings. 

65 O’Callaghan, Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, IX, 296. 

66 J. R., LXIV, 247-249. 
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York. As a Catholic his policy towards the French Jesuits la- 
boring among the Iroquois was a problem surrounded by many 
difficulties.” 

We understand well enough the factors involved. The Eng- 
lish and French both claimed the sovereignty of the Five Na- 
tions. To the French the good will of that important confeder- 
acy was essential for successful French endeavor in the western 
country. Incurring their hostility in the early days of the 
colony of New France, the French never possessed too solid an 
assurrance of their good will. For the English the friendship 
of the Iroquois was necessary for the prosecution of the fur 
trade and as an assurance of peace to the seaboard colonies. 

A further complicating factor was the Jesuit practice of 
sending their Iroquois converts to one or other of the missionary 
stations or villages established in Canada.** The establishment 
of these Christian villages grew out of the very real dangers to 
perseverance to which the converts were exposed in the native 
villages where the majority still persisted in their pagan prac- 
tices. With the plan there could be found no objection when 
viewed from the only valid ground of the inherently superior 
duty arising from faith and morals. But as the number of con- 
verts increased it meant a lessening of the population of the 
Iroquois country, and this, to Governor Dongan, seemed a very 
real danger to English prestige. 

Again, and this was perhaps the factor uppermost in the 
minds of Dongan and the English officials, the presence of 
French Jesuits in the cantons was an effective means of strength- 
ening French influence among the Iroquois. 

That the missionaries were sympathetic to French claims and 
French rule in the Iroquois country on political grounds alone, 
is a very natural deduction. But in addition to the bonds of 
nationality it is necessary to recall that there was a further 
implication—the alternative between the two sovereignties. 
Historically England stood for Protestantism; France for 
Catholicism. In view of this fact there could be no hesitation 
in the choice of the Fathers. 


6? The best study of the life and activities of Dongan will be found in 
John H. Kennedy’s Thomas Dongan, Governor of New York (1682-1688), 
Catholic University of America Studies in American Church History, Wash- 
ington, 1930. 

68 Such as those at La Prairie de la Madeleine and at the Lake of the 
Two Mountains. 

69 O'Callaghan, E. B. (Ed.), Documents Relating to the Colonial His- 
tory of the State of New York, ITI, 394. 
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Dongan’s position in this respect was indeed difficult. That 
he was kindly disposed towards the missionaries personally is 
evident from his correspondence,’’ and that he did assist and 
protect them is apparent from the testimony of Father Claude 
Dablon, the Superior of the Jesuits in New France."' But he 
was representing a nation where as a Catholic his every action 
was likely to be subject to close scrutiny. As early as Decem- 
ber, 1686, he announced to the French governor his intention 
of substituting English for French priests in the cantons,” and 
in the following June he informed Denonville that he was daily 
expecting these priests from England.** Again, he sought to 
persuade the Christian Iroquois living in the Canadian mission 
villages to return to New York, promising to open a settlement 
for them at Saratoga and to supply them with missionaries. 

After Denonville’s expedition against the Senacas the New 
York governor requested the Iroquois not to receive any more 
French priests and informed them that he was expecting priests 
from England.’* But by this time there were no French priests 
in the Iroquois country. Father John de Lamberville had but 
recently been conducted over the Canadian lines by some faithfu! 
friends among the tribes lest he be made to suffer for the 
treachery of Denonville. The final closing of the mission in 
1687 can be placed at the door of Denonville rather than charged 
to the Irish colonel representing the English crown in New York, 
though the latter’s militant nationalism did not advance the 
cause of Christianity among the Five Nations. 


THOMAS F. O’CONNOR, M. A. 
St. Louis University 


70 E. g., Denonville’s letter to Dongan, June 5, 1686, Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ords of the State of New York, II, 917. 

71 Ibid., 905. 

72 Ibid., 928. 

73 Ibid., 939. 

74 Three English Jesuits did come to New York during this decade, 
Fathers Thomas Harvey, Henry Harrison and Charles Gage. It was these 
Fathers who opened the Latin School in New York during Dongan’s admin- 
istration. They never performed missionary work in the Iroquois country. 
Was Dongan expecting additional priests from England? It is difficult to 
say. No light is afforded by extant records. Cf. Thomas F. O’Connor, “A 
Jesuit School in Seventeenth Century New York,” MID-AMERICA, New 
Series, III, 265-268. 














A Catholic Newspaper Woman and 
Novelist of the Pioneer West 


The Minnesota frontier of the ’50’s could boast of two news- 
paper women. St. Cloud had that indominatable Jane Swiss- 
helm, the champion of women’s rights, of clean politics and of 
the abolition of slavery. Sauk Rapids, across the river, was the 
home of the other writer, Julia Amanda Sargent Wood, or 
“Minnie Mary Lee.” Jane Swisshelm, brought up in the Pres- 
byterian faith, had later revolted and cut herself off from that 
church to spend her days in restless seeking to reshape society 
to her views. Hers was a soul of revolt. Very different from 
Jane Swisshelm was Minnie Mary Lee. The latter did not plead 
for woman’s rights protected by law, but by the strength of her 
gracious personality sought to reform herself first and then only 
to reform society. 

Julia Amanda Sargent Wood, the daughter of Ezekiel and 
Emily A. Sargent of New Hampshire, was born April 13, 1825, 
and was brought up in an atmosphere of strict Puritanism.* 
Her parents gave her every educational advantage within their 
means which meant four years at the Academy of New London 
and some time at Charleston Seminary in Massachusetts where 
she worked at French, Italian, and art. 

In 1849 she married a newspaper man from Kentucky, and 
from that date until her death she was closely connected with 
newspapers. During her short stay in Kentucky she wrote short 
stories over the name of “Minnie Mary Lee” for The Saturday 
Courier of Philadelphia and The American Union of Boston. 
This, however, is not the first time her writing appeared in print, 
for at the early age of fourteen she had contributed to New 
Hampshire papers. The election of Taylor being won, the news- 
paper Rough and Ready, which Mr. Wood edited in Kentucky, 
had no further reason for existence, and Mr. Wood looked for 
newer fields.* Minnesota territory had just been created, and 


1 St. Cloud Daily Times, March 10, 1903. 

2 Mr. William H. Wood was born in New Hampshire in 1817, but at the 
age of fourteen his parents moved to Tecumseh, Michigan. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1845 and entered politics during the campaign for 
Zachary Taylor by editing a Taylor paper in Kentucky. John Quincy Adams 
Wood, a brother of William Wood, studied law under Franklin Pierce; a 
sister married Sylvanus Lowery, a former agent to the Winnebagoes in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Long Prairie, Minnesota. 
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the frontier settlement of Sauk Rapids beckoned to these two 
young writers. 

Sauk Rapids in 1849 was nothing but a trading post of the 
American Fur Company. It was situated some distance above 
the Rapids and not on the site of the present city of that name. 
When the Woods arrived, Sauk Rapids could boast of no build- 
ings except the agency and its outlying sheds. The whole popu- 
lation lived under one roof, for the population then consisted of 
only Jeremiah Russel and family, George Sweet and wife, Philip 
Beaupke and wife, and Taylor Dudley of Kentucky. One room 
on the lower floor of the agency building was the “men’s room, 
where congregated the men of the locality, especially of Sundays. 
Along side of this was the store filled mostly with Indian goods 
and trinklets, leaving space sufficient for the post office.” The 
second floor was divided into two parts. One was used as office 
of the clerk of the district court with an adjoining room for office 
of the registrar of deeds, and the other part consisted of a double 
row of “six by six bedrooms some of them lighted by small win- 
dows, others with only darkness visible.”* A few rods away was 
the courthouse, a log building twenty feet square, whitewashed 
within and without. The next building was the “storage house,” 
icehouse and blacksmithy. This, Mrs. Wood attested, comprised 
Sauk Rapids. To the agency then, the young lawyer and his 
talented wife were forced to go until a home could be built. 

The situation was not pleasant and was trying to people 
accustomed to Eastern standards of living. Their friends, the 
Sweets, had left the agency to live in a log shed of two rooms. 
One room was offered to the Woods. This at least offered pri- 
vacy and family life. The joy of fixing up this one-room home 
may be gleamed from Mrs. Wood’s description of the finished 
work. “A flour barrel in one corner, bed in the other, a book- 
case opposite, and a tub in the other. A great wooden box used 
for transporting our goods, stood up, serving as a cupboard and 
pantry. Several wide shelves being inserted upon which rested, 
in old-fashioned dignity, blue-edged plates and coffee cups, ob- 
tained at an Indain store at Watab, a few miles north. The 
little clock perched upon the bookcase ticked away musically, 
and the tea kettle sung upon the stove.”* One month later, in 
December, they left the agency for their new home on the hill 


8 New Era, March 1, 1860. 
4 New Era, March 15, 1860. Sauk Rapids Sentinel, July 4, 1901. 
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which was then ready for occupancy. This house, situated on 
the hill overlooking the river, was for many years a landmark. 
In time it became the most beautiful mansion on the Mississippi 
above St. Paul and became known far and wide for its refinement 
and hospitality—the open-house hospitality of the Kentucky 
kind. 

Leisure, with surroundings compatible to writing, was now 
Mrs. Wood's lot, and while her husband was busy with law and 
the receivership at the United States Land Office, Mrs. Wood 
began writing over the name “Minnie Mary Lee” for Arthur’s 
Home Magazine.’ Here she registers the impressions which her 
sensitive nature received of those early days when the country 
was a wilderness and unsettled. These “Letters from the Far 
West” were meant to make known the beauties, the joys, and 
the hardships of frontier life.* Later, in 1855, she found another 
outlet for her talent when her husband became editor of the 
Sauk Rapids Frontierman, the earliest Minnesota newspaper to 
be published north of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The first issue 
under the Wood editorship ran her serial novel Aziola; succeed- 
ing issues carried her poems, letters, and essays. 

In 1859 the lady editor of St. Cloud had her press broken up 
because of her radical political views, her personal diatribes, and 
her opposition to the Democratic powers of the locality. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood bought the Sauk Rapids Frontierman. They 
renamed it the New Era and made it more democratic in tone, 
or at least not abolitionist.’ 

On January 12 of the next year, the first issue of the New 
Era appeared with Mr. Wood as owner and Minnie Mary Lee as 
editor.*. Running through the first issues is a story, essay type, 
entitled “Life in the Woods.” It is the narrative of Mrs. Wood’s 
leaving Kentucky to settle in Minnesota, and it pictures the 
frontier at its best. Her description of the country surrounding 
Sauk Rapids is fanciful, yet quite vividly portrayed, as the fol- 
lowing few lines taken from “Life in the Woods” will show. 


* This recievership was a position given to Mr. Wood during the Pierce 
administration. Pierce and Wood were both from New Hampshire. 

6 She wrote also for the Peterson Magazine in 1861. 

7 The earliest issue of this paper known is dated January 26, Vol. 1, 
No. 3 and is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 

8’ The issue of January 26 is given as No. 3 and published weekly; hence 
the date of the first issue is January 12. A notice in the St. Cloud paper 
on the 12th shows that the first issue of the Era had just reached them. 
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Past the mouth of the Sauk, and the musical Rapids—-past stately 
Indians, followed by bevies of squaws and papooses—-past scrub oaks and 
miniature wilderness of brush and hazel bush—past singing birds and 
frightened gophers, and timid prairie chickens, our vehicle dashed along. 

. Birds were singing as if they had abandoned any notion they might 
have entertained of southern flight. The crimson and golden vesture of 
the autumn wore a soft velvety appearance, in the mellow sunshine of the 
balmy, glorious Indian Summer. 


Another contribution of hers is a short novel entitled Lobbie 
Lincoln, the Flirt. This is didactic in its content, and teaches 
the lesson that death and disappointment is the flirt’s reward. 
All her stories are sentimentally romantic; they are of the type 
that ends in the tragic death of a heroine too good for this life, 
or of the untimely death of the criminal; justice is satisfied in 
all. Such stories were popular in that day. The following bit, 
taken from her short story “The Separation,” which appeared 
in the New Era in 1860, is typical of much that was written in 
the fifties and sixties. 

Three days since, I followed her to her grave. The snow was on the 
ground, aud also falling thick and fast from the sky, down into the “narrow 


place appointed” for the fair form, that had for a few years enshrined the 
still fairer spirit of ser named Lillie.® 


Many poems of hers appeared during this year. A glance at 
the titles will show they too were in keeping with the style and 
sentiment of frontier literature. In February, 1860, appeared 
“A Picture” which was followed in succeeding issues with “I 
Lived in a Dream,” “Moonbeams,” “Bertha to Her Child,” 
“Withered Flowers,” “The Sailors Waif,’” “Little Grace,” and 
“My Lambs.” The poem, “A December Night,” which was pub- 
lished in Arnold’s Poets and Poetry of Minnesota in 1864, is 
better than most of her others.'’ 


It is a cold and solemn eve, 
The stars give out their lights, 

Some phantom forms their mist-work weave 
Upon the distant heights. 


On vales below, and o’er the Seas 
The white snow silent lies, 

And icy arms of storm-reft trees 
Upreach for softer skies. 


The Abolitionist editor of St. Cloud always held Mrs. Wood 


® New Era, June 7, 1860. 
10 Arnold, W., Poets and Poetry of Minnesota, 194. 
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in high regard and referred to her as “exceedingly prepossessing, 
of medium height, with fair and ruddy complexion, dark masses 
of brown hair and large hazel eyes beaming with intelligence. 
In manner she is diffident almost to bashfulness, yet graceful, 
ladylike, and she has ‘that excellent thing in a woman,’ a voice 
sweet and low. She appears to be one of the few literary women 
who are happy in their domestic relations, and who have not fled 
to the pen to get away from the pressing consciousness of some 
crushing misery.—Her pen has been an important means of 
making known the beauties and many resources of her adopted 
land.” 

The editor, Mrs. Wood, left the political page entirely to her 
husband. His position on slavery was not abolition nor even 
condemnation. It was probably Jane Swisshelm’s high regard 
for Mrs. Wood that saved Mr. Wood from no more scathing 
remark about his principles than the following: “The literary 
department [of the New Era] is all we expected; but Mr. Wood 
surprises us by his position on slavery. It is a malum per se; 
and he is opposed to extending it except by competent and affirm- 
ative legislation.”"' The Woods continued to edit this paper 
intermittently until June, 1863, when it passed out of their 
hands. 

In 1868 the Sauk Rapids Sentinel was started. Mrs. Wood 
continued her connection with this until the end of 1869. Mrs. 
Wood’s work at this time shows a decided change in character. 
Where her previous writings were of the romantic type of story 
or fanciful descriptions of the wild region about Sauk Rapids, 
her work of this period is religious in character. Some time in 
1868 her faith in Protestantism became unsettled. For a few 
years she was hunting for truth and fighting it when she dis- 
covered she was tending toward the Catholic Church. She her- 
self traced back this disturbing of her old faith to the reading 
of Father Hecker’s “Aspirations of Nature.” If this period of 
uncertainty was a trial for her and her friends, the period fol- 
lowing was worse when she realized she must embrace the Cath- 
olic faith. She knew it meant breaking the bonds of friendships 
and wounding those she loved. Her friends urged her not to 
take the step; they warned her she would regret the day. She 
had to battle with self as well as with friends, for she herself 
wrote in her Diary: “My self-love said: You will never do such 


11 St. Cloud Democrat, January 12, 1860. 
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a thing as to leave your own church; you will not so expose 
yourself to the many uncharitable remarks which such a step 
would occasion. You will not thus wound the cause of your 
friends’ love, you will not thus give pain to your aged pastor: 
or, a stranger, go among people who are not your people—and 
pride said—what, you enter the pale of the Catholic Church, 
within whose fold are gathered here, at least but the unlettered 
and unlearned.—Your friends will laugh you to scorn.” But she 
concludes, “I had my books, my convincing books to comfort 
and encourage me. Yet—sometimes I turned from them in dis- 
gust and wished I had never seen one. Sad and disheartened I 
would cry aloud, what shall I do?” But, “calling up self-love, 
pride, and public opinion, and all outside influences, I said, get 
thee behind me.’"* This controversy with herself and her friends 
apparently filled all her days, for the Diary consists of nothing 
else but argumentation on matters of Catholic doctrine. The 
struggle lasted for several years. It was only after her hus- 
band’s death that she entered the Catholic Church." 

This period of her life is also marked by a change from short- 
story and essay type of writing to the full length novel. These 
novels, though they retain some of the characteristics of her 
earlier short stories, all center about conversions to the Catholic 
faith. In five novels written between 1872 and 1894, the hero 
and heroine usually have to overcome the differences of their 
faith; their discussions give the author an opportunity to set 
forth Catholic teaching, which she does in a convincing manner, 
but often at the expense of the action in the story."* The scope 
of the author’s imagination is not wide; rather it is limited by 
her own experiences and environment. For example, in her first 
book, The Heart of Myrrha Lake, she depicts the story of a 
young girl brought up in a Puritan environment accidentally 
discovering Catholic literature in her maid’s possession, reading 
through curiosity, and finally succumbing to belief. It is an 
exact duplicate of her own conversion, and in that respect it is 


12 Northwestern Chronicle, September 25, 1869. 

18 Mr. and Mrs. Wood left in April, 1869, for Greensburg, Kentucky, 
to take charge for a short time of the New Athens Male and Female Col- 
lege at that place. Mr. Wood held that position but a short time and 
returned to Sauk Rapids where he died shortly after on September 27, 1870. 

14 These are: The Heart of Myrrha Lake, Three Times Three, Hubert’s 
Wife, The Brown House at Duffield, and Strayed from the Fold. Other 
novels of hers were: The Story of Annette, Into the Light of Catholicity, 
Hazel Green’s Rival. The Heart of Myrrha Lake published by the Catholic 
Publication Society in 1872 was her first as far as extant copies show. 
The P. J. Kennedy and Sons published several of the later books. 
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partly biographical. A story told by one of the characters 
coming from the West, Dakota Territory, is nothing more than 
an incident in Mrs. Wood’s life at Sauk Rapids. The historic 
characters and events are given fictitious names. Hubert’s Wife 
is, however, an entertaining novel holding one’s interest 
throughout. 

As a stylist Mrs. Wood is not, of course, to be judged by 
modern standards. The propaganda novel is most of the time 
poor literature, whatever be its “tractarian merits.” However 
she does not suffer from comparison with other writers of her 
period. She wrote with an energy and a purpose as if to make 
up for the years she had missed out of the Fold and with a wish 
to share her new happiness with others. 

This twenty-three year period of novel writing was broken 
by several ventures in the newspaper business with her son in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and other places.’* Finally, at 
the age of 77, this woman described by Jane Swisshelm as “dif- 
fident, almost to bashfulness, yet graceful and lady like,” ex- 
hausted by the early hardships of pioneer life and bereavement 
and the late years of strenuous militant Catholicism, was brought 
to the Benedictine Sisters in St. Cloud to be cared for. There 
she was surrounded by those women who had so frequently 
figured in her stories, and there she died one evening in March 
“just as day faded into night.” Her memory is nearly forgotten 
in her village of Sauk Rapids and unknown throughout the rest 
of the state. “We can but wonder how so clever a personality 
could have been so completely covered by the obscurity that 
covers most of her contemporaries.” 


SISTER GRACE MCDONALD, O. S. B. 


15 Her son, Delacey Wood, has the reputation of having established no 
less than thirty-three newspapers in Minnesota, Dakota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 
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George Washington, Man of Character 


An address delivered before the Alumni of Loyola University, Chicago, 
March 6, 1932. The manuscript was left by the former editor of MID- 
AMERICA when he departed for Rome. For several reasons over and above 
those of the interesting presentation and critical historiographical approach 
we feel it should be published even at this late date. Requests have been 
made for its publication by scholars who desired it for reference and who 
wished something more definite than “an address” for citation. The date of 
the delivery of the address should be kept in mind as an explanation of the 
usage of such terms as “recent,” “lately,” “President Hoover,” etc. Editor. 


It is a curious thing that men who achieve greatness are so 
often an enigma to their biographers after having very probably, 
been an enigma to their closest friends. William Herndon, 
Abraham Lincoln’s law-partner, who was closely associated with 
him for years, and wrote his life, avowed that he never could 
fathom Lincoln’s make-up, that there was something about the 
man which baffled and defied analysis. It is very much the same 
with George Washington. Henry Cabot Lodge, who gave us one 
of the better biographies of Washington, has said that the first 
President “was a difficult man to know.” Then we have the 
statement of John Bach MacMaster, author of one of the really 
great histories of the United States, that the American people 
know General Washington and President Washington but have 
still to make the acquaintance of George Washington. Finally 
John Corbin, in his recently published The Unknown Washing- 
ton, has expressed anew in the very title of his book the idea 
that even at this late day, despite the immense deal that has been 
written about him, Americans still find the distinguished Father 
of their Country a highly remote and puzzling personality. 

As a matter of fact, there are no essential reasons why bi- 
ographers should find it an impossible or even a very difficult 
task to make the true George Washington known to us. Paul 
Van Dyke and Louis Sears have, within the last year or so, given 
us really satisfying accounts of him. But the truth remains that 
Americans generally have not been very successful so far in 
evaluating correctly the true George Washington. Why this has 
been so is probably due, in the main, to two causes: to a certain 
trait in Washington himself and to the numerous unsatisfactory 
literary portrayals of him that have been set before the public. 
Sir Sidney Lee put the matter in a nutshell when he wrote that 
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the aim of all biography is “the truthful transmission of per- 
sonality.” But it is not easy for a biographer to reach far into 
his subject’s personality unless the latter has indulged in some 
or other self-revelation in writing. Now this is precisely what 
Washington seldom did. As President Hoover remarked in a 
recent address, Washington’s writings “do him indifferent jus- 
tice.” Though his correspondence was immense (it will run into 
twenty-five volumes in the Government edition now being is- 
sued), it tells us very little about his innermost thoughts and 
emotions. It deals with practical matters of a military, political, 
business or other nature and deals with them in a severely ob- 
jective manner without attempt to back up views or statements 
with theory or speculation or philosophy of any kind. Washing- 
ton was essentially not abstract, but concrete-minded. By this 
is meant that his point of view was that of the average man who 
discusses things in the light of practical every-day considerations 
and not in the light of broad, far-reaching principle or theory. 
He was not typically what one would call a philosopher and in 
this regard stands in striking contrast to his great associates, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison, who had keen, searching, 
analytic minds and were led in consequence to the formulation 
of political theories and systems. Hence Washington’s corre- 
spondence, in view of his characteristic mentality, is not remark- 
able for any revelation it makes of his outlook on life or his 
deeply personal and intimate attitude towards men and things. 
It would appear indeed that he deliberately cultivated this re- 
serve in the expression of personal views. “The public,” he 
wrote one time, “can only guess at my sentiments as it has never 
been troubled with them.” 

Besides his correspondence biographers have Washington’s 
famous diaries to draw upon. Of these a satirical writer has 
said, that they “are as devoid of introspection as a furniture 
catalogue.” Washington began to keep a diary when he was 
only sixteen, and with some intervals of interruption presevered 
in the practice to the end of his life, the last entry being made 
the day before he died. In these daily records he entered mat- 
ters which, from a biographer’s standpoint, eager for illuminating 
material, may be described as of trivial import, such as the state 
of the weather, fox-hunting and card-playing, plantings of wheat 
and tobacco with other farm happenings, and the names of 
visitors at Mount Vernon, for scarcely a day passed that Wash- 
ington did not entertain guests at dinner. On the other hand, 
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rarely is anything of a public bearing, for example, views on 
current politics or legislation, mentioned in the diaries. It is 
this mechanical and impersonal character of theirs, the very 
opposite of a journal intime, that makes them on the whole such 
unpromising sources for the biographers. To repeat, then, the 
fact that Washington did not leave behind him any considerable 
body of really intimate and revealing writings may be accounted 
one of the reasons why biographers have often been at a loss to 
portray his true character. But the diaries do reveal many of 
Washington’s minor interests and concerns as also his orderly 
and methodical habits of mind and to this extent they are a 
genuine and valuable revelation of the man as he actually was. 

The failure of most of Washington’s biographers to portray 
his real personality is another reason why he has met with the 
fate of being so widely misunderstood. The biographers, not all 
of them however, for there are notable exceptions, have made 
the mistake of either writing him up or writing him down. The 
celebrated Parson Weems, for example, whose book, by the way, 
was a great favorite with Abraham Lincoln, portrayed an abso- 
lutely faultless Washington, a wax figure nice to look at but 
without any particular relation to the flesh and blood Washing- 
ton that really lived. Guedella, the English man-of-letters, has 
remarked that it is one of the ironies of history that the “father 
of a country” is supposed to take after his own children. In 
other words the children fashion a portrait of their distinguished 
ancestors after their own hearts without anxiety as to whether 
or not it tallies with the truth. After reading a life of Burke, 
Abraham Lincoln commented: “I’ve read enough of it. It is 
like all the others. Biographies, as generally written, are not 
only misleading but false. The author of Burke’s life makes a 
wonderful hero out of his subject, magnifies his perfections and 
suppresses his imperfections.” Other biographers of Washing- 
ton besides Weems have sinned on the side of exaggeration. 
John Marshall and Jared Sparks have presented an unreal Wash- 
ington by their reticence on everything which might tend to 
their subject’s discredit. Sparks is the one who in editing 
Washington’s writings corrected his faulty spelling. It would 
never do to let the country know that, as a speller, the Father 
of his Country was not a hundred per cent efficient. Just as 
objectionable as the type which Lincoln condemned, is the type 
which writes its subject down, namely which magnifies his im- 
perfections and suppresses wholly or in part his perfections. We 
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have had in recent years a number of Washington biographies 
of this type. Their avowed purpose is to avoid the defects of 
the crudely eulogistic biographies such as Weems, but in their 
efforts to do so, to get rid of the exaggeration and myth that 
have obscured the lineaments of the true Washington, they have 
gone to the other extreme. 


II 


The correct attitude of a biographer toward the person he 
would portray is summed up admirably in the words of Othello, 
“Paint me as I am. Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in 


malice.” 


This standard for the historian and biographer was 


set up even at an earlier age, for we find Cicero laying down the 
principle that the historian must not fear to tell the truth, just 
as on the other hand he must not allow himself to say what is 
not the truth. This safe and sound principle was taken up by 
the great Pontiff, Leo XIII, and incorporated by him in a re- 
markable encyclical letter which he wrote on the subject of 
church history. The world, therefore, did not have to wait for 
the coming of the so-called “new biography” to be taught that 
history and biography must above everything else be objective 
and impartial, must tell the truth without fear or favor. Asa 
matter of fact, what is of value in the new biographies is not 
new and what is new in them is not of value. The psychological 
method in biography as illustrated for example in the late 
Lytton-Strachey and his feeble imitators, consists largely in 
conjecturing, in plainer language in guessing, what were the 
thoughts and emotions that surged through the subject’s mind 
on this occasion or that. The records may tell us little or 
nothing about these thoughts and emotions; to supply the omis- 
sions, the biographer turns psychologist and sets himself the 
decidedly unscientific task of imagining, for it is nothing more 
than this, what the inner mental processes of his subject really 
were. The result is that we get not fact but fiction, which is all 
the more undesirable in that it is set before us under the guise of 
historical truth or at least in such manner that we are trapped 
into accepting it as such. 

The new biography has not done much psychologising or 
psycho-analyzing on Washington. Its methods of attack is along 
other lines. It likes, for instance, to find unworthy motives for 
actions honorable in themselves and accepted as such in the 


traditional accounts of Washington. Thus it tells us that Wash- 
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ington’s action in accepting Governor Dinwiddie’s commission to 
cross the Alleghanies to warn away the French from the Ohio 
country was merely one of vanity; that he did not marry Martha 
Washington but married her money; that his announced inten- 
tion to take no salary for his services as commander-in-chief of 
the Revolutionary army was disingenuous, a mere bit of theatri- 
cal display. It is easy to find bad motives for apparently good 
deeds if one is bent on so doing. It makes one’s analysis so much 
more interesting and piquant. For this reason the new biogra- 
phy goes in for it in generous measure as one of its favorite 
devices. But the result, as far as the reader is concerned, is a 
false impression of the individual whose lineaments are pre- 
sumably being set before him. Baseless misrepresentation of 
motives is one of the commonest abuses that cloud the relations 
of men and women in domestic, social, and public life. If living 
persons are to be spared such misrepresentation as a matter of 
conscience, the great departed figures of history ought also to 
be spared it in the interests at least of historical truth and fair 
play. 

Further, the new biography likes to pick out imperfections 
or peccadilloes in a person to emphasize them and by not balanc- 
ing against them indisputably strong points of character and 
achievement, which he may possess, thus leaves an entirely false 
impression. A half-truth may sometimes have the effect of a 
complete lie. Every individual statement I make about a per- 
son may be true and amply guaranteed by documentary evi- 
dence; and yet the net result of the portrayal may be positively 
misleading because only one side of the picture and that the less 
creditable is set before us. Thus, much is made of certain of 
Washington’s diversions and occupations, especially as revealed 
in his own diaries. We are told, for example, that he spent much 
time in fox-hunting; that he liked to dance; that he often played 
cards, sometimes for stakes; that he drank wine and offered it 
to his guests; that he had a distillery on his Mount Vernon farm 
and sold its product; that he speculated in land. It is to be 
noted that none of these things are in themselves unethical; in 
fact, the muckrakers have in the end nothing to show for their 
pains that seriously compromises Washington’s personal char- 
acter. From this point of view they have done a real service to 
his memory by establishing the fact that there is nothing of a 
gravely compromising character in the records against him. 

Even in Washington’s own lifetime stories were circulated 
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which involved his good name. He was accused of overdrawing 
his salary, of embezzling public funds, of trying to turn the 
government into a monarchy, of abetting graft and corruption 
in high places. Worse still, his private morals were impeached. 
None of these charges have the slightest basis of evidence on 
which to stand. They originated sometimes in enemy war pro- 
paganda, sometimes in the malevolence of disloyal Americans. 
A well-known instance in this connection are the so-called 
“spurious” Washington Letters, published during the Revolu- 
tionary War, especially one addressed to Martha Washington, 
in which he is made to say that the Revolution was a mistake 
and that he regretted having had anything to do with it. Wash- 
ington indignantly repudiated these letters as forgeries, which 
he attributed to the Loyalist refugee, Edward Randolph, one- 
time Attorney-General of Virginia. It is a confirmation of the 
often astonishing vitality of an historical lie that this very al- 
leged letter of Washington to his wife was given front-page 
prominence in the newspapers only three or four years ago, 
a copy of it which had just been found, being heralded as a 
most important discovery. Of course the experts at once rec- 
ognized it as one of the “spurious” letters of Washington; but 
if they had not come forward at once with their testimony, the 
forgery would have imposed on countless unsuspecting readers. 
Another instance is the letter which appeared in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine in London, 177-. It was written by Benjamin Har- 
rison of Virginia, and contained a passage which reflected seri- 
ously on Washington’s morals, or at least seemed to do so, for 
the passage is really capable of an innocent interpretation. Now 
it happens that the original of this letter, which is in the Con- 
gressional Library, does not contain the supposedly incriminat- 
ing passage. The passage was, in fact, a gross interpolation, 
the work of some evil-minded person who wished to compromise 
Washington with his compatriots, especially with the New Eng- 
landers, many of whom were none too well pleased to see a Vir- 
ginian in charge of the Revolutionary forces. 

It is a strange fact that even during Washington’s adminis- 
tration as president, when his extraordinary services to the 
country might be supposed to have placed him beyond the range 
of personal criticism and abuse, he was vilified by political ene- 
mies to an extent perhaps not paralleled in the career of any 
other of our chief executives. On these occasions, as Jefferson, 
his Secretary of State, records, he sometimes lost his usual re- 
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markable self-control and showed much anger, declaring on one 
occasion that he wished he were in his grave and not in the 
president’s chair. He is also recorded to have said that he re- 
gretted only once having let slip the opportunity to resign the 
presidency at the end of his first term, but that the regret was 
unceasing and continued up to the very moment he spoke. The 
fact is, then, that misunderstanding and calumny in the case of 
Washington began in his own lifetime. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to know that the misunderstanding and calumny were not 
general among the people, but were practically restricted to 
small knots of unscrupulous political partisans. Washington 
could have had a third term had he chosen to run, as the mass 
of the people always stood solidly behind him in grateful rev- 
erence and respect. 

Probably the most objectionable of all the features of certain 
Washington biographies is their flippancy and cynicism. Run- 
ning through them seems to be a cunningly conveyed assumption 
that after all there is no such thing as real sincerity and dis- 
interestedness in our public men, that civic virtue is pretty much 
of a sham, that all the big figures of history as well as the little 
ones, are guided by the same mean, selfish motives. Hence, 
under the guise of making them human, the tendency to belittle 
traditional heroes, to take them down, to use the familiar ex- 
pression, from their pedestals. It has been asked: Why should 
an iconoclastic or image-breaking school of biographers have met 
with such a vogue? Probably the same motives that led the 
Athenians to cast their votes against Aristides on the ground 
that they were tired of always hearing him call “the Just,” oper- 
ates here. It is not a motive that anyone would care to avow 
publicly, but all human instincts are not on a high level and an 
unconscious jealousy many find secret satisfaction at the sight 
of a reputedly great figure brought down to one’s own com- 
fortable mediocre level. 

There is nothing new or novel in the attitude of the so-called 
“debunking” school of biographers. Pericles in his classic 
“Funeral Oration over the Dead,” delivered some twenty-three 
hundred years ago, stated their attitude clearly. He said: “the 
hearer who is acquainted with the facts and well-disposed to- 
ward the dead will possibly deem the setting forth of praise all 
too sparing in the light of his own desires and knowledge, while 
he who is without knowledge of the facts will suspect exaggera- 
tion here and there, because he is jealous on hearing of aught 
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that surpasses his own powers. Men tolerate the praises of 
other men only so far as they think themselves capable, every- 
one, of performing the deeds recited; but when such deeds are 
beyond them, they are jealous at once and incredulous.” Perhaps 
one may dispute the opinion that popular jealousy of great men 
and incredulity as regards their greatness are the human in- 
stincts which the “debunking” biographer seeks to exploit. At 
all events, whatever the motives, conscious or unconscious, that 
determine some of the “new” biographers, the fact remains that 
they do write their subject down and often take a manifest pleas- 
ure in doing so. As Paul Van Dyke says, “they evidently have 
the feeling that it makes Washington more human to accumulate 
in his career a large number of mistakes and peccadilloes.” 

The well-known living American historian, James Truslow 
Adams, has ventured the opinion that our present highly me- 
chanical civilization, with its worship of science, has so weaned 
us away from any appreciation of moral and spiritual values that 
we feel uncomfortable in the presence of their great traditional 
exponents, of the men and women of history who have been most 
successful in giving them expression. We really in our heart of 
hearts recognize such beings as our superiors, as having some- 
thing which, after all, mere material advantages are powerless 
to impart. Hence, by a perverse instinct of our nature, we are 
pleased to see them “shown up” at the hands of sceptical and 
cynical biographers. These men, as Adams says, give us what 
he calls the inferiority-complex type of biography. 

The strange thing about certain of the “new” biographers is 
that they all end by professing the greatest admiration for 
Washington and genuine belief in his greatness, just as those 
who abused Washington in his lifetime were anxious in after 
years to cover up their tracks and destroy all evidence of their 
one-time hostility to the great man. Thus Paul Leicesterford, 
in his True George Washington, perhaps the first of the “de- 
bunking” biographies, which came out some thirty years ago, 
found out that the Father of his Country was after all an extra- 
ordinary character with an indisputable title to the greatness 
in which he has been enshrined. Then there is the estimate by 
Woodward, according to whom Washington was a “thing man” 
only, that is, one without interest in ideas and concerned only 
with the material things of life. And yet this same biographer, 
though indulging freely in satire or something close to it at 
Washington’s expense, assures us that he was “a perfect pattern 
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of will and self-discipline.” “He possessed fortitude, steadfast- 
ness, courage, honesty, and self-respect.”” The most enthusiastic 
devotee of Washington could not have given us a more accurate 
and comprehensive catalog of his virtues. And Rupert Hughes 
has written: “The more I study Washington the greater and 
better I think of him, yet I am not trying to prove him great 
or good.” No serious evidence, then, has ever been produced 
for discounting the exceeding high regard with which tradition 
has surrounded the memory of America’s greatest and foremost 
citizen. Exaggeration has been eliminated, myth has been dis- 
carded, but in the end Washington’s historical and universally 
accepted title to greatness is seen to rest on perfectly solid and 
substantial ground. 


I 


An eminent psychologist has written: “It is the will that 
makes character and it is character that makes the man.” Again, 
character has been defined as “life dominated by principle.” 

A famous English writer of the last century is author of the 
epigram that “conduct is three-fourths of life.” This, I should 
say, is putting the percentage too low. It is nearer the truth to 
say that conduct, and conduct is character in action, is every- 
thing in life. What character means in politics, in business, in 
social relations, in every walk and manner of life is obvious to 
anyone with the least experience of the world. Let a person be 
ever so clever or brilliant intellectually; if he be insincere, in- 
triguing, undependable, unscrupulous, his intellectual equipment 
is neutralized and his prospects of being a useful member of 
society are blighted from the start. A famous American financier 
used to say that the first and most indispensable requisite in the 
man of business is character. Now the keynote to Washington’s 
personality was character. The secret of his influence was at 
all times moral rather than intellectual; it was the supremely 
shaping influence of character in human affairs. He held the 
revolutionary armies together by the sheer force of an engaging 
and at the same time indomitable personality; he was the great- 
est single influence in bringing about the framing of the Con- 
stitution and its subsequent adoption by the states; he was as 
President the most decisive factor in bringing the government 
safely through the crisis of its initial years. In all these con- 
nections, in other connections also, it was above everything else 
popular reverence for Washington, popular esteem for him as a 
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man of impeachable personal integrity and sound practical judg- 
ment which insured success for any movement with which he 
allowed himself to become identified. 

Character, whatever else it is, is at all events a complex of 
certain desirable personal traits, natural or acquired, which to- 
gether individualize a man or woman and give them distinctive 
personality. We note in Washington, for example, his gentle- 
manliness, his sound practical sense, his methodical habits, his 
courage, his sincerity, his magnanimity, his religious attitude 
towards life. First, let us look at his gentlemanliness. This 
was a trait that impressed itself upon his contemporaries almost 
more than anything else. Charles Biddle, who lived across the 
street in Philadelphia from Washington when the latter was 
president and saw him almost daily, wrote of him: “He was an 
elegant figure of a man with so much dignity of manner that no 
person whatever could take any improper liberties with him.” 
Lecky, the English historian, declares that Washington was “in 
the highest sense of the words a gentleman and a man of honor” 
and that “he carried into public life the severest standards of 
private morals.” Edward Moore of the Library of Congress has 
written a book, The Family Life of Washington, to show that 
the latter was “the first gentleman of America.” Woodrow Wil- 
son writes that Washington showed “the scrupulous deportment 
of a high-bred and honorable man of the world,” and another 
biographer, who unfortunately has handled his subject with a 
flippancy that spoils in a measure an otherwise good book, does 
not omit to say: “His feeling of courtesy was strong: his man- 
ners were good, and he never forgot them.” Washington’s gen- 
tlemanliness, it may be noticed here, was not a mere growth of 
his later years. A friend of his, George Mercer, described him 
at twenty-eight in these words: “In conversation he looks you 
full in the face, is deliberate, deferential, engaging. His voice is 
agreeable rather than strong, his demeanour is at all times com- 
posed and dignified. His movements and gestures are graceful, 
his walk majestic, and he is a splendid horseman.” 

Newman’s well-known definition of a gentleman is that he 
is “one who never knowingly inflicts pain.” This definition, 
when one looks into it, implies proper deportment, good man- 
ners, for it is precisely failure to observe these things that often 
gives offense. One must have a due regard for the conventional- 
ities of social intercourse, for all the little points that go under 
the general category of etiquette and politeness. A celebrated 
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English school has for its motto the words of old Wynken de 
Worde, “Manners maketh the man.” Washington was one of 
the best mannered men of history and the extraordinary impres- 
sion he made on his contemporaries is to be explained in no small 
measure on this ground. But correct, gentlemanly deportment 
is much more than a matter of mere etiquette; it means, also, 
considerateness for others. It was largely because he was so 
considerate for others that Washington impressed himself deep- 
ly on friends and acquaintances as a gentleman of the first rank. 

It is interesting to ascertain if possible where Washington 
got his good manners. Woodrow Wilson thought he learned them 
from that elegant gentleman of the old school, Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax, Washington’s neighbor and boyhood friend. But Van 
Dyke has recently raised the question whether Washington was 
really as intimate with Fairfax as has been supposed. Albert 
Bushnell Hart believes that his social graces came from asso- 
ciation with his own relatives, who were all well-bred. Ex- 
president Coolidge has ventured the explanation that they were 
impressed upon him by the Huguenot clergyman, Reverend 
James Mayre, whose school at Fredericksburg Washington at- 
tended. That this reverend clergyman was a direct influence 
in this particular matter is not borne out by any documentary 
proof. At the same time it was, so it would seem, while attend- 
ing his school, that the future president wrote out carefully in 
a copybook the famous “Rules of Civility and Decent Behaviour 
in Company and Conversation.” Here we come to what in the 
opinion of many recent biographers was the influence which as 
much as anything else, if not more so, made Washington the 
gentleman he was. Of these rules a document issued by the 
Washington Bicentennial Commission declares that “no doubt 
[they] were an influence in molding his remarkable character.” 
Together with the training received from his mother, which was 
paramount, these rules were according to the same document, 
“in a considerable degree responsible for his well-known courtesy 
and grace of deportment.” 

A striking fact about these rules is that they come originally 
from a manual of politeness drawn up in a Jesuit school in 
seventeenth century France. This origin of the rules was ap- 
parently first pointed out by Moncure D. Conway in the eighteen- 
nineties. They were first composed in French at the Jesuit col- 
lege of La Fléche, were turned into Latin by Pére Perrin at 
another Jesuit college, that of Pont 4 Moussin, and were later 
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rendered into English and other languages. The English version 
is by Francis Hawkins, who at the time he performed the task, 
was, so it is said, only eight years of age. This is surely an 
amazing thing, but it is set down soberly with no doubt raised 
as to its truth in the sketch of Hawkins in the National Dic- 
tionary of Biography. Hawkins became a Jesuit, dying at Liége 
in the Low Countries in 1681. Just how these rules came into 
Washington’s hands and whether they were adapted from the 
Hawkins text by himself or someone else cannot be determined; 
but of their derivation from the Jesuit manual of politeness 
there can be no doubt, as has been established by Moncure D. 
Conway and later by Charles L. Moore, who in 1926 published 
an edition of Washington’s Rules of Civility with a critical in- 
vestigation of their provenance. 

The early biographers of Washington, with one or other ex- 
ception, had nothing to say about the Rules of Civility or their 
influence on the development of his character. Moncure D. Con- 
way, who was the first to bring their Jesuit origin to public no- 
tice, suggests that the silence of early biographers about them 
is probably to be explained by the fact that the latter, with their 
strong democraic sympahies, did not care to show Washington 
as interested in a manner of deportment which savored, per- 
haps, more of the colonial aristocracy and gentry than of the 
common people of the new-born American republic. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who wrote one of the better Washington biogra- 
phies, knew of the Rules of Civility, but did not attach im- 
portance to them as a molding influence on Washington’s char- 
acter. But some of the more recent biographers see in them a 
capital factor in this direction. Not only did they teach him ex- 
cellent manners; they became in virtue of this result one of the 
decisively formative influences of his whole career. Says Moore: 
“the fact that young Washington wrote out those Rules before 
he was sixteen years old and that he practiced them all his life 
has caused them to be regarded as one of the most important 
part of his education. Undoubtedly they were; they expressed 
in concrete form the ambition which he always displayed, name- 
ly, by diligence to stand before the best of the earth and not 
before mean men. Time has changed what is simply accidental 
in the Rules, but the essence of them is as potent today as it 
was when they were composed by the Jesuit priests of centuries 
ago. The boy of today who learns and practices them is fitted 
for any society anywhere.” 
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And Owen Wister has written in his Seven Ages of Wash- 
ington: 


With these rules the boy’s strong-built and passionate nature was 
deeply instilled before he stepped forth upon his adventurous journey in 
the world. The part they played in his life—since his public and private 
acts show their spirit and teaching at every turn—was of the first im- 
portance, not to him alone, but also to his country. Moncure D. Conway, 
who has traced delightfully and admirably the French origin and remark- 
able history of these rules, says regarding their influence upon Washing- 
ton’s character: In the hand of that man of strong brain and powerful 
passions once lay the destiny of the New World—in a sense human destiny. 
But for his possession of the humility and self-discipline underlying his 
Rules of Civility, the ambitious politicians of the United States might today 
be popularly held to a much lower standard.” And to this it should be 
added that from these rules and their moulding of Washington’s character 
flowed his power of address—the consideration and simplicity—which won 
for him, as it won for no other of his time, the esteem and devotion of 
those who could help our Revolution in the direst hours of its need... . 
Madison and Monroe were also taught their good manners and almost 
certainly by these same rules at the Fredericksburg school. ... Such 
were the precepts that Washington copied as a boy of fourteen and they 
entered as leaven into that young lump of strength. “Your future char- 
acter and reputation” (he writes forty-three years afterwards to a nephew) 
“will depend very much if not entirely upon the habits and manners which 
you contract in the present period of your life.” These words are not the 
facile commonplaces of an elderly man moralizing to a youth. They indi- 
cate that Washington was entirely aware of the great influence for good 
exerted upon his own character by the Rules of Civility. It is a misfortune 
for all American boys in all our schools today that they should be told the 
untrue story of the hatchet and cherry tree and denied the immense benefit 
of instruction from George Washington’s authentic copy-book. (Wister, 
The Seven Ages of Washington: A Biography, New York, 1924, pp. 28-30, 
35.) 


IV 

Another Washingtonian trait was good judgment, or, if you 
wish, common sense. Common sense, it has been said, is the 
most precious of all intellectual assets. What one looks for in 
individuals occupying prominent and responsible positions, 
whether in business or politics or the professions or any calling 
in life, is sound practical judgement, the ability to know what 
is the best thing to do or say in any set of circumstances. Com- 
mon sense does not imply subtlety or brilliancy of mind, just as 
subtlety or brilliancy of mind do not always go along with com- 
mon sense. As to Washington, it has been said, as though it 
were a point against him, that his intellectual powers were 
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mediocre rather than above the average, that he never worked 
out any political philosophy or set his political views on the 
broad basis of fundamental principles, as did his highly intel- 
lectual associates, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison. This criti- 
cism may be at once dismissed as beside the point. When Wash- 
ington did have as one of his most characteristic gifts was com- 
mon sense, excellent judgment. He was, indeed, so generously 
equipped in this regard that someone has said that in him 
“common sense was raised to the level of genius.” The historian, 
John Spencer Bassett, says of him: “His unsurpassed common 
sense dominated the life of the entire government.” Ex-presi- 
dent Coolidge remarked that Washington had “the best political 
judgment of his day,” and Lecky, the English historian, ob- 
served, “Washington was preeminent among his contemporaries 
for clearness and soundness of judgment. . . . Of all the great 
men in history he was the most invariably judicious.” Even as 
a boy this trait was noted in him. His friend, Lord Fairfax, 
wrote of him: “He is very grave for one of his age and reserved 
in his intercourse; not a great talker at any time. His mind 
appears to me to act slowly, but on the whole to reach just con- 
clusions, and he has an ardent wish to see the right of questions, 
what my friend Mr. Addison was pleased to call the ‘intellectual 
conscience.’ ”’ 

Washington’s comments on political and other issues, as they 
occur in his correspondence, while not particularly penetrating 
or acute, are uniformly sane and sound. He never could be 
flighty or erratic as Jefferson could be on occasion. He was as 
free as anyone could be from vagaries, day-dreams, far-fetched 
Utopian schemes, and other digressions from the straight line 
of normal thinking. His mind, in a word, made up for lack of 
range and depth by the ease and security with which it func- 
tioned along perfectly normal lines in all matters of a public 
or private nature which came before it. The public of his day 
recognized this and were led in consequence to place implicit 
trust in his judgments and accept his leadership. The army 
trusted him, politicians and statesmen trusted him, the states 
trusted him when they accepted the Constitution largely because 
it had his personal backing and approval, and when they twice 
elected him president, and would have elected him a third time 
had he chosen to run. “Our jealousy,” said Jefferson, “is put 
to sleep by the unlimited confidence we all repose in the person 
to whom we all look as our President.” Washington’s triumphs 
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were distinctly the triumphs of a person of judgment, of com- 
mon sense, the first and foremost of all the qualities demanded 
in the man or woman called to any office of public or private 
trust. 


V 


Courage was a trait in Washington familiar to us from school 
days. Physical courage he certainly had and to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The picture of him at Braddock’s Defeat rally- 
ing the panic-stricken colonial troops, while bullets riddled his 
coat and shot down two horses under him are true to fact. He 
wrote to his brother, John Augustine, June 18, 1755: “by the 
all-powerful dispensation of Providence I have been protected 
beyond all human probability and expectation, I had four bul- 
lets through my coat and two horses shot under me, yet escaped 
unhurt, although death was leveling my companions on every 
side of me.” Washington did even more astonishing things in 
the Revolutionary battles when he rode in front of the enemy’s 
fires in desperate efforts to reorganize his men when they had 
fallen back. He is credited with the statement that he never 
knew what fear was; apparently he was never known in any 
situation of life to show it. 

Equally conspicuous in Washington’s career was moral cour- 
age. Contrary to a somewhat general impression he did not 
come of a wealthy family. Parsons Weems said of him that “he 
was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” His father, 
Augustine Washington, a substantial Virginia planter, but land 
poor, died when George was eleven. His two half-brothers had 
been educated in England, but straightened family circumstances 
would not allow this in the case of the future president. At 
fifteen his formal education, which did not go beyond the three 
R’s, was over, and he found himself confronted with the neces- 
sity of making a living. He was largely self-taught, and in 
every sense of the term was a self-made man. Lord Fairfax said 
of him: “His education might have been bettered, but he is a 
man who will go to school all his life and profit by it.” He was 
especially successful in picking up a practical knowledge of 
surveying. This stood him in good stead. At sixteen, an age 
when American boys of today are still in their high school 
studies, George Washington had hired himself out as surveyor 
to his neighbor and friend, Lord Fairfax. The boy’s success in 
surveying with a companion part of the Lord’s enormous estate 
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of over five million acres in the northern neck of Virginia led 
to his appointment as public surveyor of Culpepper County, 
Virginia. At twenty he was executor of his brother Lawrence’s 
estate and also adjutant-general with the title of Major of the 
Virginia militia. At twenty-two as lieutenant-colonel he com- 
manded the American troops in the first real engagement of 
the Seven Years’ War, which was to fill two continents with its 
history-making events. At twenty-six he was a member of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, an office he continued to hold for 
fifteen years. These facts are mentioned to show that Wash- 
ington largely educated by responsible positions, thrust upon 
him or sought after when he was scarcely out of his teens. It 
required determination, a manly sense of confidence in his own 
powers, in fine, moral courage, to accept these responsibilities at 
such an early age. 

Washington’s moral courage was never put to a more acid 
test than during his second term as president. England was still 
molesting our commerce and holding on to the forts in the 
northwest against the provisions of the treaty of 1783. An in- 
fluential section of the public was clamoring for war; but Wash- 
ington felt that for the new-born Republic war was the very 
worst thing which could possibly happen. In his determina- 
tion to avert it he sent John Jay to England to negotiate a treaty, 
which was highly unpopular in the United States. Jay was 
burned in effigy throughout the country while a large share of 
the odium that attached to his treaty fell upon Washington. 
Nevertheless the latter set himself energetically to back it up 
and succeeded in having it ratified by the Senate. It was not 
just the thing he wanted, and yet in his judgment it was in- 
finitely preferable to war. He wrote at the time in a letter: 
“While I feel the most lively gratitude for the many instances 
of approbation of my country I cannot otherwise deserve it than 
by obeying the dictates of my conscience.” Then there was a 
great popular clamor for the country to enter the British-French 
war on the part of the French Revolutionary government. Wash- 
ington was in an embarrassing position. The country’s debt to 
France, which he fully recognized, and his extraordinary friend- 
ship with Lafayette seemed to require that he align himself 
with the French. Moreover, by doing so he would be doing the 
popular thing. But he judged with the sound common sense 
which never forsook him that the country was in no position to 
enter the war on either side. Neutrality was the only wisdom 
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under the circumstances, and this he declared to the country in 
a proclamation which brought down on his head the anger and 
abuse of all the hot-headed radicals of the country. In his own 
words in a letter to Jefferson, he was attacked “in such exag- 
gerated and indecent terms” as “could scarcely be applied to a 
Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common pick-pocket.” 
Tom Paine attacked Washington with particular virulence. 
“Elevated to the chair of the Presidency you assumed the merit 
of everything to yourself, and the natural ingratitude of your 
constitution began to appear. You commenced your Presidential 
career by encouraging and swallowing the greatest adulation, 
and you travelled America from one end to the other to put 
yourself in the way of receiving it. You have as many ad- 
dresses in your chest as James I. The world will be puzzled to 
know whether you are an apostate or an imposter, whether you 
have abandoned good principles, or whether you ever had any.” 
But as John Marshall wrote: “Neither the extraordinary par- 
tiality of the American people, the extravagant praises which 
were bestowed upon him, nor the opposition and malignant cal- 
umnies which he experienced had any visible influence upon his 
conduct.” On becoming president the first time he wrote to a 
friend: “Courage and firmness are all I can promise you.” He 
lived up to his promise superbly well. 


VI 


Still another striking characteristic of Washington was his 
love of order and system, a characteristic which never forsook 
him and which, it has been suggested, he inherited from his 
mother, Mary Ball Washington, who was herself a person of 
very methodical habits. Order and system are no mean indica- 
tions of firmness of character. The weak-willed, unsteady, un- 
disciplined person easily yields to impulses which are incom- 
patible with methodical habits and regularity of routine. It 
requires self-discipline, self-control, in short a vigorous exercise 
of will power to follow with constancy a prearranged program 
of action, especially with regard to the minutiae of daily life. 
Washington’s regular methodical habits of life appear in many 
ways. He always began the morning with a careful planning 
of the day’s work. The day before he died, when Martha Wash- 
ington remonstrated with him for remaining at his desk late 
into the night, though he was unwell, he replied that it had been 
a life-long rule with him never to put off till the next day the 
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duties that were to be done today. He was his own book- 
keeper, business manager, and financier for his Mount Vernon 
and other estates, which on the eve of the Revolution totaled 
some forty-five thousand acres. His account books and business 
papers were neatly and accurately kept, showing in this regard 
his orderly and systematic habit of mind. His diaries indicate 
that he followed from day to day a fixed program in the dis- 
charge of duties and occupations. The mere fact that he kept 
a diary so persistently is evidence enough of his orderly and 
methodical manner of life and by inference of his self-control. 
Hundreds of people start to keep a diary but soon give it up. 
Scarcely anything puts one’s determination and constancy to a 
severer test than the keeping of a daily journal of events. The 
fact that Washington was so persevering in keeping up his diary, 
the last entry being made only the evening before he died, 
speaks volumes not only for the ingrained or rather acquired 
orderliness of his mind but also for his self-discipline and self- 
control. 


Vil 

Honesty and sincerity are never lacking in a first-class char- 
acter. The absence of them is fatal to any hopes one may have 
of winning the esteem and confidence of others. Honest Abe was 
the favorite popular epithet for Lincoln and the fact that it was 
so popular reveals why people were drawn toward him. So 
with Washington. He was honest with himself and he was 
honest with others. He knew his own limitations, though it is 
only fair to say that he put a much lower valuation on his 
capabilities than they deserved. There was no public position 
of trust to which he was called but he felt himself unequal to 
it. He thought himself, for example, unqualified for the office 
of commander-in-chief and wrote in that sense to others. When 
he went to New York for his inauguration as president, he 
wrote to a friend that he felt like a culprit going to his execu- 
tion. He did not seek these high offices; they came to him. 
When they did come, he accepted them from a sense of duty and 
because he thought he could thereby render a service to the 
country. 

Attempts have been made to impute insincerity to Washing- 
ton on all these occasions, to have us believe that his self- 
depreciation was merely a form of words, that in his inner soul 
he really had a high regard for his own powers and was genuine- 
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ly pleased to see himself brought into prominence. The as- 
signing of mean, dishonorable motives to actions praiseworthy 
in themselves, is a favorite device of the newer biography, as 
I already said. It supposedly lends spice and variety to what 
otherwise may be a dull recital of facts. But such imputation 
of unworthy motives is, as a rule, wholly unwarranted and un- 
called for. It rests on no solid or convincing evidence and puts 
the biographer in a worse light than it does his subject. No 
student of Washington’s career who has fairly weighed the 
mass of documentary evidence that is available to explain it, 
has ever advanced a scintilla of proof that the honesty and sin- 
cerity which his contemporaries were sure they recognized in 
him were only stage play and in the language of the streets 
“an appeal to the gallery.” 

Washington has been charged with being something of a 
snob, a man of strong aristocratic feeling with a corresponding 
disdain for the common man. His advice on one occasion that 
“none but gentlemen be made officers” has sometimes been 
quoted against him. By these words he apparently meant 
nothing more than to recommend for responsible positions in 
the army only those who had had some military experience and 
these as a rule were to be found only in the ranks of the gentry. 

It is true that Washington’s outward manner was decidedly 
reserved and almost distant, a manner that warned off any 
undue familiarity on the part of others. This manner he cul- 
tivated through a sense of personal dignity and, when he was 
president, in order to inspire in others the reverence and respect 
which he thought was due to station. A brilliant English writer 
has remarked that the step toward securing obedience to a gov- 
ernment is to inspire reverence for it. To impute Washington’s 
reserved and somewhat formal demeanor to affectation or self- 
conceit or a love of ostentation and display is to misinterpret 
it entirely. An amusing instance may be cited in this connec- 
tion. A Colonel Bland of Virginia, having been present at one 
of Washington’s presidential levees, which were very ceremoni- 
ous affairs, complained afterwards that the president’s bows 
were “more stiff and distant than a king’s.”” Washington came 
to hear this and wrote apropos of the complaint: “That I have 
not been able to make bows to the taste of poor Colonel Bland 
(who by the by, I believe never saw one of them) is to be re- 
gretted, especially too, as (upon these occasions) they were in- 
discriminately bestowed and the best I was master of. Would 
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it not have been better to throw the veil of charity over them 
ascribing their stiffness to the defects of age or the unskillful- 
ness of my teachers, than to pride and dignity of office, which 
God knows has no charms for me.” Why not take Washington 
at his word and believe that he spoke the truth when he said 
that the formalities of manner which he thought it proper to 
assume were not at all the expression of any personal pride he 
felt in his high office. 

It is indeed unfortunate that tradition has somehow repre- 
sented Washington as an austere, aloof and by no means sym- 
pathetic sort of individual in all the relations of social life. Mr. 
Charles Moore in his Family Life of George Washington has 
shown convincingly that in the intimacies of his home circle no 
one could have been more affectionate and agreeable. The proof 
of this is to be found in the lively, reciprocated affection of the 
other members of his household. On nephews and nieces and 
step-children, he lavished a truly parental affection. “Few 
fathers,” says Moore, “could equal this step-father in all those 
qualities which go to make the ideal parent.” And if he could 
win affection in the home circle, he could also win it on the 
broader stage of public life. It is not enough to say that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of his day respected and 


revered him. They actually loved him. One of the greatest 
tributes he ever received was the interpolation of the following 
lines in a song rendered in a play, which he witnessed when he 
was president: 


With one accord 

He’s called to be a kind of—not a lord— 

I don’t know what, just as if he were poor; 
They love him like a father or brother. 


Facts, such as these witness eloquently to Washington’s hon- 
esty and sincerity. Insincere men do not inspire popular affec- 
tion. If Washington’s sincerity is to be measured by the volume 
of affection which he inspired among his compatriots, it must 
have been very great indeed. 

Vill 

I have reserved as the last personal trait in Washington that 
calls for comment here his high conception of morality and re- 
ligion as the really supreme factors in human life. Let me quote 
to you from his Farewell Address: 
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Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of Men and 
Citizens. The mere Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it be simply asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of 
Justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality. 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. 


That was George Washington’s parting advice to the coun- 
try he did more than any other single individual to bring into 
existence. When he gave the advice he was a man of sixty-five 
and had behind him the richest personal experience that any 
American statesman has been privileged to enjoy. And his 
solemn advice was that without morality, without religion which 
is the necessary prop of morality, no country on earth, the 
United States included, can prosper in any legitimate sense of 
the term. Washington was a business man and a successful 
one at that; but he never could have said, as a successor of 
his in the presidency has said, that “the business of America 
is business.”” He valued business and finance as we all must 
value them but he was not blind to their limitations. He had 
a sense of spiritual and religious values which modern business 
has not; he realized that religion and morality were, as he called 
them, the two “great pillars of human happiness.” For a decade 
of years in season and out of season it was dinned into our ears 
that the salvation of America was in material prosperity. We 
moved and lived and had our being in an atmosphere surcharged 
with the pungent odor of stocks and bonds and securities and 
market values and bank accounts; and now when the heavily 
freighted atmosphere has suddenly collapsed, now when the 
once sweet savor of material prosperity has turned to ashes on 
the lips of hundred of thousand of the country’s citizens, we 
turn to one another and ask whether after all the game was 
worth the candle, whether we were not headed for the abyss 
rather than the millenium, whether we might not have travelled 
by safer and saner and happier ways. Gripping and pressing 
and not to be denied are economic needs; but it remains true 
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that there are spiritual needs clamoring no less insistently to be 
relieved. Economics do not compass the whole man; above the 
body is the soul and no social order is worth maintaining which 
does not provide for the soul its proper outlet, does not give it 
precedence and preference in the complex activities of man. “It 
was said of old, seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice 
and all things shall be added to you.” Washington said the same 
thing in other words and his teaching as the teaching of Holy 
Writ, was never more needed in the world than it is today. 


IX 


The secret, then, of Washington’s tremendous influence in 
history is in his character. This, in final analysis, is the ex- 
planation of his career. Others among his great colleagues in 
the public life of the day outmatched him in learning and in- 
tellectual acumen; he towered above them all as a man of char- 
acter, in virtue of which he commanded popular respect, rev- 
erence, affection, and confidence, and arrived at a leadership the 
like of which has never been seen in the United States to this 
day. The country trusted him unreservedly. He was the fore- 
most fighter of its battles in peace and war. His is the primary 
credit for the country’s triumph in the Revolutionary War, for 
its triumph through the adoption of the Constitution over 
threatening domestic chaos, for its triumph in surviving the 
uncertain years of infancy. These were the three major crises 
that marked the beginning of the United States, and in each case 
Washington was the providential man to meet them. History 
probably furnishes no parallel instance of a country being 
blessed with the very man it needed at successive critical junc- 
tures in its career. To employ the language of Carlyle, the 
country called for a great man and a great man stepped forth. 

The significance, then of personal character, the role he plays 
in human affairs, the surpassing thing it is in every walk of 
life, in politics, in business, in the professions, in domestic and 
social life, may all be written around the life story of our first 
and greatest president. Whatever he was or did is to be ex- 
plained primarily in terms of character. Because he had dis- 
ciplined his own instincts and will, because he was master of 
himself and not the creature of impulse of caprice of unworthy 
motive, because he had trained himself to truth and courage and 
justice, in a word, because he lived out consistently the maxim 
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he had written out in his boyish copy-book: “Labor to keep 
alive in your Breast that little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science,” because he had done all these things, I say, he had 
qualified himself in a preeminent degree to become a master of 
men. It is necessary for the good of society that some lead and 
others follow, that some be masters and others accept their 
tutorship. But there is no mastery over others without mastery 
over self. If George Washington was a master of men, it was 
his perfect self-poise, his self-control, his self-mastery, his char- 
acter that made him such. 

We need today to be reminded of the virtues private and 
public that found expression in the life of Washington. We 
need to put ourselves under the spell of what the Catholics of 
his day in their address to him called, “the persuasive eloquence 
of his virtues.” We need his patience, his tolerance, his charity, 
his kindliness, his respect for the proprieties and decencies of 
life, his unselfishness, his sincerity, his sense of fair play, above 
all his appreciation of morality and religion as the really su- 
preme factors in public and private life. We need, in fine, for 
ourselves, and for our children those traits of character which 
coalesced in Washington to make of him in the words of a dis- 
tinguished English historian, “The noblest figure that ever stood 
in the forefront of a nation’s history.” Let me conclude by re- 
peating for you the classic tribute paid to Washington by his 
intimate friend, Thomas Jefferson, a tribute which sums up in 
a few striking words the unnumbered eulogies that a grateful 
country has bestowed and continues to bestow on its first and 
foremost citizen. “His integrity was most pure, his justice the 
most inflexible I have ever known, no motives of interest, of 
consanguinity, of friendship, of hatred being able to bias his 
decisions. He was in every sense of the words, a wise, a good 
and a great man.” 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 
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Book Reviews 


The Romance of the Floridas. By Michael Kenny, S. J., Ph. D., 
Litt. D. Bruce, Milwaukee. 1934. pp. xxiii+395. $3.75. 


Here is a tasty historical treat. Younger historians may be 
inclined to question the scholarship lying between the pages of 
a book which has the word romance in its title, but older his- 
torians who have found romance in research and romance in 
the finding, exploring, growth and development of our land, will 
take kindly to the word. The Romance of the Floridas is all 
that its title signifies and at the same time more than its title 
implies. It is sound research reduced to readable terms and far 
removed from journalism. It should prove a happy episode in 
the readings assigned to college and university students. It is 
an event in the historiography of our Southland. 

Happily the book is not only most readable but it is also very 
easy to review. In fact probably the best criticism of the work 
has already appeared and is included within its two covers as 
a foreword by James A. Robertson. As a supplement to the 
remarks of the noted historian of Hispanic American affairs 
there is a preface by the general editor of the Science and Cul- 
ture Series, Joseph Husslein, S.J. The volume fits nicely into 
the series. Moreover, it is an integral part of a vaster program 
of research on the question of the mission as a frontier institu- 
tion. An elaboration of this theme by the Reverend Doctor 
Shiels appears within the covers of this issue and serves as a 
corollary to the hypothesis of Frederick J. Turner and to that of 
the eminent Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

Doctor Bolton in a recent address upon the Jesuits in New 
Spain delivered before the Catholic Historical Convention in 
Washington put the book in its setting in relation to the wide 
field of Jesuit missionary activity in North America. Father 
Kenny narrates the history of the Jesuits in early Florida from 
the year 1566 to 1572. Father J. V. Jacobsen in a work soon 
to be published carries their story to New Spain and tells of the 
educational foundations of the Society there between the years 
1572 and 1600. Father W. E. Shiels in his Gonzalo de Tapia 
shows the beginnings of their missionary activities to the north 
to the year 1594. Father P. M. Dunne has practically completed 
his work on the Jesuit missions on the Pacific Slope to the year 
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1616. Father Kenny has laid the foundation stone of a great 
historical enterprise. 

Not the least of the editorial features is the foreword by 
Doctor Robertson. In the course of this he states: “He (the 
author) has honored me who am not of his faith, by graciously 
requesting me to write this foreword to his interesting volume.” 
Doctor Robertson has no less graciously honored the volume and 
has exemplified the healthy attitude of scholars toward the deeds 
of early churchmen in the Americas. Furthermore, in conver- 
sation, he confesses to having had “a lot of fun” in preparing 
his estimate of the book. 

The other notable editorial features, maps, pictures and the 
historiographical appendix will appeal to the particular reader. 
The new light shed upon Menéndez, upon his attitude toward 
the Society, upon the Jesuits and their attitude toward the new 
lands and their difficulties is most welcome. Regarding the 
narration of the epic events in primitive Florida we must con- 
clude with Doctor Robertson that “all these are told simply and 
interestingly by an author who knows how to write and who 
appreciates the apparatus of history as his narration and bibli- 
ography show. The volume is a genuine contribution to the 


history of Florida and adjacent territory.” 
J. V. JACOBSEN, S. J., Ph. D. 


The Transition in English Historical Writing, 1760-1830. By 
Thomas Preston Peardon. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $4.50. 

In publishing The Transition in English Historical Writing, 
Professor Thomas Preston Peardon has added a very valuable 
work to the field of historiography, and a timely one. It is 
valuable in that it brings to open view not only the better known 
historians of the period between 1760 and 1830, but also the less 
well known whose influence had been felt and can be traced. Not 
all readers will agree with the author’s evaluation of each and 
every historian whom he deals with. Difference of subjective 
view and philosophy precludes such a likelihood. But his evalu- 
ations are not mere assertions or without ground. They cannot 
be entirely rejected. It is a timely work, for in the ferment of 
the intense nationalisms of today, we wonder where that in- 
tensity has been supplied with fuel. No small part of it was 
kindled precisely during this period when there set in a departure 
from the rationalism which had deified reason, and in the trans- 
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ition substituted sentiment and emotion in place of mere cold 


reason. 
Professor Peardon presents a brief discussion of the charac- 
ter of historiography in the eighteenth century: 


History (then) was believed to be the teacher of private virtue and 
correct public policy, and the justification for its study lay in this prag- 
matic value. . . . Indeed, while classical history always enjoyed some re- 
spect it had won from the humanists, primitive ages, as ages of barbarism, 
and medieval civilization, as the product of ignorance and superstition, were 
held unworthy of the investigation of enlightened men or at best worth 
examining solely as the introduction to modern civilization. ... All his- 
tory, moreover, was to be viewed critically and without any vulgar senti- 
ment like national or religious partiality (pp. 10-11). 


From this discussion which the author centers largely around 
Hume, Robertson and Gibbon, he passes on to a discussion of 
the influence played on historiography by the clever forgeries 
of old ballads and folk songs, and, notably in England, of the 
Ossianic Poems. From these sources, and a revival of interest 
in medieval history which was more and more revealed in its 
colorful beauty and genuineness, and not the offspring of ignor- 
ance and superstition, came the gradual development of national- 
ism. But these are not the only sources. 

The work further traces the growth of pietism and its effect 
on nationalism, and finally on historiography. This pietism was 
a sort of mystic religion which pretended to create a study of 
the mystery of the collective group called the nation. A good 
discussion throws light on the endless clashes of political parties 
and their exponents among the history writers of the period. 
The author brings his work to a close with an analysis both of 
Hallam, who to Catholic readers is obnoxious for his treatment 
of the medieval era, and of Lingard who still enjoys, and should, 
a high regard among Catholic students of history. Of Lingard’s 
popularity Professor Peardon says on page 277: 


But quite apart from any polemical art, he was a fair and moderate 
man by temperament. Thus, though extremists on both sides attacked him, 
he won a respectful hearing from a wide circle of students. His authority 
was enhanced by scrupulous accuracy and by careful use of original sources 
—Anglo-Saxon and Latin—in manuscript as well as in printed form. He 
weighed the statements of modern historians against the authorities on 
which they depended or were supposed to depend in a manner always 
courteous if sometimes heightened by caustic irony or tinge of sarcasm. 


The author pays tribute further to Lingard’s sense of fair play 
in the words: 
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Lingard was zealous for the reputation of Roman Catholicism at all 
times and not merely for any special time or civilization. But his zeal 
for his Church naturally gave him respect for those ages in which her 
power had been greatest, and if he made no attempt to depict Anglo-Saxon 
culture in glowing colors he did seek to place it in correct perspective, to 
eliminate from the accepted story the gross slanders, as he thought, by 
which characters like Dunstan were defamed (p. 278). 


The author takes up probably over three hundred writers of 
history, devoting more or less attention to each, from the mere 
mention of the name to several pages according to the merit of 
each writer’s influence in the development of historiography. 
Even Venerable Bede is not left out of the accounting where his 
position was still felt during this period. Of Bede the author 
says (and in the saying quotes John Whitaker) : 

His interest in history is said to have been aroused at school where he 


was especially fond of Bede, “that prince of historians concerning our isle, 
and that first of religious men born within it” (p. 135). 


And elsewhere Professon Peardon states another historian’s 
view of Venerable Bede and adds a striking apology: 


Bede, for example “collected and taught more natural truths with 
fewer errors than any Roman book on the same subjects had accomplished. 
Thus his work displays an advance not a retrogradation of human knowl- 
edge.” This estimate of Bede, which illustrates so well Turner’s pre- 
dilection for the Saxons, has been pronounced an exaggeration by a modern 
authority on the history of science, and it would perhaps be difficult to 
sustain Turner in his belief that the Anglo-Saxon intellectuals progressed 
in many respects beyond the ancients, but the modern authority already 
referred to would probably agree with the general contention that much of 
the darkness of the “Dark” ages, in England and elsewhere, was really 
derived from antiquity (p. 223). 

It is fair to state that this work of Professor Peardon de- 
serves a great mead of praise. To the student of literature as 
well as to the historian the work cannot fail to be of high value. 
It is clear and pleasing in style, and the quotations, none too 
many, are logically chosen. In a word it is a fine exposition of 
the transition of English historiography from the rationalist 


formalism to the Romantic Revival. 
JOSEPH ROUBIK, Ph. D. 


Chapters in Frontier History. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., 
Ph.D. Bruce, Milwaukee. 1934. pp. xv-+188. $2.50. 
Father Garraghan’s most recent book, as the title suggests, 

is a collection of isolated studies, not an attempt at consecutive 
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historical narrative. But the individual studies are bound to- 
gether and acquire a sort of unity through their common general 
subject, the early Catholic development of the Middle West, and 
its extension into the Northwest. In that interesting field, 
Father Garraghan has delved assiduously here and there, and 
has found treasures, of which a few gleanings are presented in 
this book. 

It is not a large book: only 188 pages; yet it has a fairly 
large scope. It assembles carefully tested data concerning such 
dark passages in the history of the Middle West as the French 
régime in Chicago, the first settlement on the site of St. Louis, 
the ecclesiastical beginnings of Vincennes, the earliest mission- 
ary efforts in the Missouri Valley, and the strange sojourn of 
the Trappists, from 1809 to 1813, at the still stranger Big Mound, 
six miles from East St. Louis, Illinois. It supplements the dis- 
cussion of the site of St. Louis by a revealing study of the 
Karpinski maps, and a brief sketch of the development of St. 
Louis as a diocese; and links St. Louis with the Northwest by 
two chapters, on Father De Smet, and on Father Nicolas Point, 
the first Jesuit missionary in Montana. 

There is no air of startling discovery about these papers, 
nor any smoke of controversial fires. Even the element of nov- 
elty in one or two points, such as the exact determination of the 
Des Peres settlement, is dimmed by the fact that the present 
book is a reprint of articles that have been published previously 
in periodicals. This is veteran’s work: it moves serenely. One 
notes the seasoned accuracy with which the material is handled. 
Father Garraghan tries every tussock in the field before he puts 
his weight on it; hence he never stumbles. He does not press 
for conclusions; but is content to marshal the evidence so that 
it points to the conclusion. His very serenity creates confidence. 

A second excellent quality, characteristic of his work, is its 
compactness. From many sources, published and unpublished, 
he gathers the significant details that bear upon the point under 
consideration. They are abundant enough to satisfy the reader’s 
mind; but they are so shrewdly chosen that there is none of the 
heavy overloading so often met with in historical studies done 
in a sharply circumscribed terrain. This produces a fine clarity, 
a clean, single impression made by each paper as a unit. There 
is adequate documentation, but no undue display of the ap- 
paratus of erudition. Whatever unravelling of the material 
Father Garraghan has done in his laborious private study, the 
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reader is burdened with none of it; he gets the results with all 
the loose ends neatly tied. 

This comfortable assemblage of widely scattered knowledge 
makes pleasant reading; and the pleasure is added to by its ap- 
parently effortless style. That seems pretty nearly enough to 
say about Father Garraghan’s book, without becoming absolute- 
ly fulsome in its praise. But, in simple truth, the reviewer feels 
bound to confess that these papers appear to him to be ad- 
mirable models of the manner in which historical studies should 


be written. 
W. KANE, S. J. 





